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Ofttrial Boruments 


PAPAL’ ACTS 
LETTER. 
to his Grace, the Most Reverend Daniel M annix, Archbishop 
of Melbourne: on the occasion of the centenary of the estab- 
lishment of the Church in Melbourne. 


EUS seal POPE 

Venerable Brother, Health and Apostolic Benediction—With pro- 
found pleasure, Venerable Brother, do we send you this message of 
cordial greeting and felicitation on the auspicious occasion of the 
Centenary of the Archdiocese of Melbourne. 

One hundred years ago the first Bishop, the enterprising John A. 
Goold, took possession of the Diocese newly erected by Our predecessor 
of blessed memory Pius IX. Since then the history of Melbourne has 
been one of continued progress and advancement, keeping pace with 
the history of Victoria and of the entire Continent of Australia. As 
the resources of the country were gradually explored and developed, the 
population of Victoria rapidly increased, thereby creating an urgent 
and arduous problem for the first Bishop of the new Diocese, upon 
whom devolved the responsibility of providing for the religious needs of 
the numerous Catholic immigrants. 

The Providence of God, governing all things with infinite wisdom, 
was not unmindful of the needs of the growing Catholic communities 
scattered over all those wide areas. As the numbers of the faithful 
multiplied, missionary priests were found for the new harvest-field— 
men endowed with the physical endurance and with the zeal and firm- 
ness of purpose which were required for laying the foundations of the 
Church in the pioneer days of Australia. Through their energetic and 
self-sacrificing toil, Churches and Chapels were built in the various 
centres and soon the Province of Victoria was so well developed that 
portions of the original territory of Melbourne were erected into the 
separate Dioceses of Ballarat, Sandhurst, and Sale. 

Convinced that all efforts on behalf of the Catholic cause would 
have been in vain unless the children were provided with a sound 
Christian education, Archbishop Goold set about the difficult task of 
establishing Catholic schools for the youth of the Diocese, and for this 
purpose he enrolled the services of devoted religious, both men and 
women, With their devoted collaboration, and supported by the gener- 
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ous sacrifices of his flock, the worthy Pastor laid the foundations of 
that network of institutions of Catholic education and of charity which 
adorn the Archdiocese of Melbourne to-day. 

Through the persevering exertions of Archbishop Carr, the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick was completed and consecrated in 1897. That 
majestic and stately edifice, dedicated to the Patron Saint of the 
country to which Australia is indebted for her first missionaries and for 
the majority of her Catholic immigrants, stands to-day as a monument 
of architecture dominating the city of Melbourne. In its contrast to the 
original Chapel in which Melbourne's first Mass was celebrated in 1839, 
it typifies and reflects the spiritual and material growth of the Diocese 
during those hundred years. 

Your own zealous efforts, Venerable Brother, have contributed in 
no small way to the flourishing condition of which the Archdiocese of 
Melbourne can be justly proud on the occasion of its Centenary. Not 
content with merely consolidating the meritorious achievements of your 
worthy predecessors, you have laboured incessantly to continue that 
progress and development which had characterized the Archdiocese 
since its erection. Under your auspices and due to your untiring lab- 
ours, churches, schools, presbyteries, religious houses and convents in- 
creased and multiplied. No longer dependent on priests from other 
countries or from other Seminaries, the diocese now has its own 
Corpus Christi College for the training of ministers of the Gospel 
worthy to take the place and follow in the footsteps of the heroic mis- 
sionaries of the pioneer days. 

In addition to strengthening and expanding the primary and 
secondary educational institutes of the Diocese, your solicitude, Vener- 
able Brother, for the proper Catholic formation of the faithful under 
your charge has extended itself also to the field of higher studies. Con- 
fiding in Divine Providence and relying once more on the generosity of 
your people, you courageously undertook the task of providing a 
Catholic University education for the youth of both sexes, and to-day 
Newman College and St. Mary’s College stand as monuments to your 
unquenchable zeal and indefatigable labours. 

Aware, too, of the importance of the Catholic press, you have con- 
tinued and perfected the work begun by your predecessors and have 
made Melbourne an active centre for the production and distribution of 
Catholic literature not only within the boundaries of the Archdiocese 
itself but throughout the other Provinces of the vast Continent as well. 

Verily these have been a hundred years of proud achievement. God 
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has blessed your apostolic activity and that of your predecessors with a 
rich harvest, and the Archdiocese of Melbourne as it stands to-day rep- 
resents a well-nigh miraculous growth from the humble beginnings of 
a century ago. Not only have the faithful multiplied numerically but 
their common struggle for the sound establishment of the Church and 
especially for the maintenance of their schools has united them together 
in closely-knit bonds of solidarity. The people of to-day are reaping 
the fruits of the sacrifices made by their forefathers on behalf of 
Catholic education, and the graduates of the present-day schools and 
colleges are young men and women well instructed in the truths of their 
religion and imbued with a sensitive awareness of their duties as 
Catholics. Religious and lay confraternities and charitable organiza- 
tions have been active in the Archdiocese for many years, while various 
forms of Cathloic Action have been firmly established, and are produc- 
ing consoling fruits, particularly among the working classes, whom the 
Church has always cherished with especial care and whose interests 
she has always defended and promoted with maternal solicitude. 

Very cordially indeed do We congratulate you, Venerable Brother, 
on the noble part you have played in the spiritual and material advance- 
ment of the Archdiocese entrusted to your pastoral care thirty-one years 
ago, and in the organization and direction of every aspect of its intense 
Catholic life. On this happy occasion of the Centenary, We rejoice with 
you and with the clergy, religious and faithful of Melbourne, and, while 
expressing to each and all of you Our sincere felicitations, We join 
Our voice with yours in rendering heartfelt thanks to Almighty God. 

We have learned of your intention, Venerable Brother, of conse- 
crating your Archdiocese and the whole Continent of Australia to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. It is Our earnest prayer that the Mother 
of God may deign to accept your devoted offering, and that under Her 
especial protection and under your enlightened guidance and that of 
your Brothers in the Hierarchy, your beloved country may be preserved 
immune from the erroneous political and social doctrines of our time 
and may continue on its path of prosperity and spiritual progress. 

We pray, furthermore, that Almighty God may continue to bless 
and prosper the Archdiocese of Melbourne, that the people may perse- 
vere in the faithful practice of their religion and in that spirit of undying 
attachment to the Holy See which has always characterized them, that 
the Catholic Action movement may further grow and develop, and that 
an abundance of priestly vocations may provide a zealous native clergy 
to carry on the laudable work begun by the brave-hearted Irish mis- 
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With this prayer, We lovingly impart to you, Venerable Brother, 
to the priests, religious and laity of the Archdiocese of Melbourne, and 
to all participating in the Centenary celebrations Our fatherly Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given in Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the sixth day of April, nine- 
teen hundred and forty eight, in the tenth year of Our Pontificate 

PIUS XAIDPOPE, 


* * * XK 


EXHORTATION TO THE NATIVE CLERGY 


At Rome, from June 29, the College of St. Peter is open to 
native priests who wish to devote themselves to sacred studies 
in the Ecclesiastical Universities of the City. On this occasion 
the Supreme Pontiff has deigned to send a very wise exhortation 
to the native clergy. 


PIUS AIL PPOPE 

Beloved Sons, Health and Apostolic Benediction—While the 
College of St. Peter is being providently inaugurated on the Janiculum 
to receive and perfect young native priests, a pleasing occasion is offered 
to Us of sending paternal words of greeting and exhortation to the 
native clergy of all mission lands. These are the flower of the mission- 
ary apostolate, destined in the future, with God’s help, to bring forth 
abundant fruit. 

Indeed, the Sacred Missions are now showing the results of the 
long labour which the heralds of Christ have expended upon them. In 
many places they have so happily thriven as almost to have reached the 
desired maturity towards which the Church in new lands must tend. 
That maturity consists in such stable solidity as allows the young 
Church to provide its own means of growth from within, showing pros- 
perous life and free development without the aid of priests from outside. 

This stage of happy development should stimulate the native 
clergy and faithful to realize their debt and pay due tribute of gratitude 
to the foreign missionaries who prepared such a joyful harvest. What 
industrious charity they gave to the task, what sacrifices not rarely even 
to the shedding of their blood! “For herein is the proverb true: “One 
sows and another reaps’... .others have laboured, and you have entered 
into their labours” (Jn. IV, 36-38). 

Now, what are the conditions required for the flowering and fruit- 
age of those young churches? The chief conditions of that fecundity We 
shall briefly outline here. 

In the first place, a burning desire of personal holiness and of the 
salvation of souls is absolutely necessary. That, indeed, which unites 
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a man with God and makes him a not unworthy minister of God’s mercy 
is sanctity of life and conduct, which without the grace of God cannot 
be obtained. The love of souls and the fruits of apostolate come to 
nothing, unless the good will and activity of man are helped and 
strengthened by the present succour of God. “Neither he that plants 
is any thing, nor he that waters, but God that gives the increase” (I. 
Cor., 11-7). 

Therefore, Beloved Sons, let the acquiring and fostering of grave 
sacerdotal virtues be a matter of sedulous care. The meditation of 
eternal things and prayer to God should be a daily duty which is never 
neglected. Attend to the frequent reading of sacred and pious books. 
At night, before sleep takes hold of you, examine your life diligently by 
a discussion of conscience, that you may clearly see how much you have 
gained and how much you have lost. According to the established 
laws of ancient pagans a certain sanctity was demanded from priests. 
Of them Cicero writes: ‘““Let them go to the gods chastely, let them go 
with piety. If anyone does otherwise, the god himself shall be the 
avenger” (Leg. I, 8). How much greater sanctity is required from 
the ministers of Christ in the surpassingly excellent sacrifice which is 
ever renewed with perennial power for the life of the world? 

But the holy life of a priest is not for himself alone. He is a lab- 
ourer whom Christ has hired to work in His vineyard. Really the 
desire of personal holiness, if it be rightly understood, will be no impedi- 
ment in the way of your attending to all the duties of your ministry ; 
rather will it be a powerful help and stimulus. Indeed, the greater the 
virtues with which you are adorned, the more actual the charity with 
which you are intimately inflamed, so much the greater will be your 
power in work and word, as it was with the first apostles. 

Moved by this conviction, give yourselves with alacrity to your 
duties: to the preaching of the word of God, to the instruction of the 
ignorant, to the hearing of confessions, to the visitation and assistance 
of the sick, especially of the dying, to the consolation of the afflicted, to 
supporting the weak and tottering, to the conversion of stray-aways. 
Evidently this ministry of yours will benefit very much by an abundance 
of divine and human learning. It will be greatly useful for you to have 
an exact knowledge of the language and ethnical customs of the peoples 
whom you must imbue with the precepts of the Gospel. You can also 
derive no small benefit from the long experience gained by religious of 
foreign institutes who are with you as sharers and fellows of your labour 
in extending the Kingdom of God throughout the world. “O priests, 
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what great and illustrious instruments of God you are! On you de- 
pends all the bliss of peoples”. (St. Charles Borromeo in Synod. I, Ser- 
mon I). 


Besides, have it well and indelibly impressed on your minds, 
Beloved Sons, that the holiness of each one’s life and the efficacy of 
each one’s apostolate needs to rest and be supported as by a solid foun- 
dation on constant and faithful reverence for the sacred hierarchy. If 
you are closely united with your Bishops in the bonds of charity and 
obedience, you will also firmly and constantly adhere to the unshaken 
Chair of Peter on which the whole Church rests. No life, either physi- 
cal or moral, can be conceived without a certain unity. Hence from the 
earliest days of the Church St. Cyprian wrote: “One God and one 
Christ and one Church and one Chair founded on Peter by the voice of 
the Lord. No other altar can be set up, no new priesthood can be insti- 
tuted besides the one altar and the one priesthood. Whosoever gathers 
elsewhere scatters” (M.L. IV, 336). An army without unity of com- 
mand and without discipline is not only powerless to obtain victory, but 
powerless even to stand. It is soon broken up, and succumbs to the 
ruin which threatens it. Now, you are the maniples of the legions of 
the Catholic Church; if you are joined in love and fidelity with the 
Roman Church, if you are constantly united in sentiment with this 
Apostolic See, you shall always stand intrepid, and amidst all your 
labours, hardships, and dangers, you shall fight the battles of the Lord 
in the first line and never fail either in confidence or bravery. 


Be, therefore, Beloved Sons, scattered throughout the universe, a 
splendid proof of the unity and catholicity of the Church. Strive with 
all your might and endeavour to be what you should be. Moved by a 
high consciousness of your duties, be really burning lamps from which 
the light of all virtues will shine forth on the Christian people. 


That you may fully respond to this expectation of Ours and that all 
may prosper according to our common desire, to each of you and to all 
of you, Beloved Sons—as a pledge of divine grace and as a testimony of 
Our good will—We impart with paternal Charity the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 


Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the twenty-eighth day of the 
month of June, on the vigil of the feast of the holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, in the year 1948, the tenth of Our Pontificate, 
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SACRED CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


DECREE. 
The Irish College, Rome, ts declared a Pontifical College. 


The Irish people have been singularly faithful to the light which 
St. Patrick as Legate of the Roman Pontiff St. Celestine the First 
brought to their land. They have clung to the Catholic Church with a 
constancy and loyalty which have never wavered. Therefore, when 
heretical attempts from outside at the end of the 16th century brought 
the country into a situation which was full of difficulty and danger, 
Ireland sent many of her best sons to Rome to prepare for the priest- 
hood. 

The Sovereign Pontiffs, Gregory XIII, Gregory XV, and 
Paul V did everything possible to provide those young men from 
Ireland with a house in which they could live suitably in the spirit of 
their vocation. It was through the efforts of those Popes that in the 
year 1628 an ecclesiastical college for Ireland was happily inaugurated 
at Rome. Under the care of the distinguished Franciscan Father Luke 
Wadding the beginnings were prosperous, and soon the Irish College 
was bringing forth abundant and ever-increasing fruit for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. That continued for nearly two cen- 
turies. 

Then, through revolutionary disturbances the Irish College was 
closed for thirty years, until, at the request of all the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, Pope Leo XII generously called it back to life once 
more, and by a Brief of January 17, 1828, showered new privileges 
upon it. 

After this auspicious renewal the Irish College in Rome has shown 
120 years of vigorous life under the favour of the Apostolic See and the 
diligent care of the Irish Hierarchy. To-day select youths from the 
dioceses of Ireland are received in considerable numbers—young men 
outstanding in virtue and ability. In this Roman home where their 
Bishops have sent them they pursue their ecclesiastical studies beside 
the venerable tombs of the Apostles, in the very centre of truth, and are 
formed in the ways of strong discipline and solid piety. 


Consequently, as a sign of his singular goodwill the August 
Pontiff, Pius XII by divine Providence Pope, now happily reigning, 
wishing to crown this work, decorates the Irish College, Rome, through 
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this Sacred Congregation, with the name and title of “Pontifical”, and 
confers on it all the rights and privileges annexed to this title. 

Given at Rome, from the Palace of St. Callistus, on the 25th day 
of January, feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, in the year of the Lord 


1948. 
J. Card. PIZZARDO, Prefect. 


J. Rossino, Abp. Thessalon, Secretary. 


W. LEONARD. 
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Summary: For centuries there has been discussion on the question whether 
the dead who rose at the time of our Lord’s Resurrection ascended with Him in 
their risen bodies—St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Suarez, Fillion show how inde- 
cisive the discussion has been—The text of St. Matthew is certain, though the 
meaning varies according to the punctuation—Some suppose the resurrection of 
the saints to have taken place on Good Friday, e.g., St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Augustine, Lagrange—lf so, it is certain they rose in mortal bodies and died 
again.—The arguments for the Friday resurrection—It is not a necessary inter- 
pretation of the text and few commentators hold it—Nevertheless, in the common 
view that they rose on Sunday there is no certainty that they ascended with Christ 
—St. Thomas is cited on both sides—Attempts to settle the question from Scrip- 
ture or empirically—The modern exegesis of the passage has always had support- 
ers and is in harmony with the words of the text—Modern exegetes argue from 
the purpose of the resurrection—This purpose, they say, implies resurrection in 
immortal bodies—Suarez sums up the argument—Quaint views of Bisping and 
Luke of Bruges—Present position of the discussion. 

Recent discussions on the Assumption of our Lady revive interest 
in an associated question. Are there in heaven any glorified bodies be- 
sides those of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin? The answer depends 
on the explanation given to St. Matthew’s words: “And the graves 
were opened: and many bodies of the saints that had slept arose: and 
coming out of the tombs after His resurrection came into the holy city 
and appeared to many.” (Mt. 27: 52,53.) The early Christian Church 
inherited the Jewish interest in eschatology and delighted in filling up 
the gaps invitingly left in St. Matthew’s narrative. For example there 
is included among the apocrypha an historical novel dating perhaps from 
the second century, of a type that is having quite a vogue in our own 
time. It is variously known as the Gospel of Nicodemus and the Acts 
of Pilate. In it the tale is told by two sons of Simeon, Leucius and 
Karinus. They were in Limbo when our Lord went thither. They 
rose with him and, having gone to live in retirement in Arimathea, are 
brought thence by Joseph of Arimathea to Jerusalem, where they write 
the narrative of our Lord’s visit to Limbo. Many of the Fathers have 
reference to some such tales. These lingered into a later age and we 
find Suarez discussing the legend of Trajan’s rescue from Hell. — St. 
Peter Canisius in the De Corruptelis gathers the legends centring round 
St. John the Baptist. Naturally in all writings about the future state 
the text of St. Matthew comes up for examination and it is remarkable 
how hesitant writers have been in satisfying themselves as to its mean- 
ing. This hesitation is seen in the first lengthy comment on the text. 
Evodius, Saint Augustine’s old friend and fellow bishop, wrote to the 
saint—who managed to lose the letter and tells of his fruitless hunt for 
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it amongst his papers. But Evodius wrote again and this letter and the 
answer have survived. Evodius puts to St. Augustine a number of 
curious questions and suggestions about the resurrection of the body. 
The Saint replied at great length and with great patience. We shall 
return to the letter. Here we refer to it only to indicate how puzzling 
St. Matthew’s words were found in that time. He says they raise ques- 
tions that proved to be ‘intricate’. He says he is puzzled and that some 
may think he has complicated the question rather than solved it. After 
some wise words on the importance of holding to what is of faith ‘rest- 
ing on authority’ he goes on: “As to the question proposed by you... 
since you now perceive the difficulties which I find in it, and since other 
difficulties may possibly be found if the subject be more carefully studied, 
let us continue to investigate it, whether by applying our own thoughts 
to the subject, or by asking the opinion of any one whom it may be fitting 
and possible to consult.” After the investigation suggested by St. 
Augustine had gone on for more than eight centuries St. Thomas 
‘applied his thoughts’ to it. In his day various interpretations of the 
text were familiar. In one place he prefers one explanation. In another 
he argues in favour of the contrary explanation. Moving on three cen- 
turies we find Suarez examining the history of the text and examining 
the reasons on either side. He puts the position in these words: ‘gravis 
et antiqua controversia occurrit’. When we advance into our own 
time we find Fillion telling us in his ‘Life of Christ’ that this is ‘a much 
disputed question which it is impossible to solve’. We shall not attempt 
the impossible. We shall only review the controversy and set down the 
views defended by different exegetes. The survey may explain why 
there is, at present, a hardening of opinion in favour of the view that 
there are some in heaven who have not only attained to the Beatific 
Vision but have also received the good gifts that go with it, including 
the glorification of the body. 

About the text itself there is no question. It appears in every MS 
of St. Matthew. It appears in no other gospel. One Latin codex of St. 
Mark has a passage somewhat similar but it is clearly an interpolation. 
A few manuscripts of St. Matthew have the reading ‘after their resur- 
rection they appeared’ instead of ‘after His resurrection they appeared’, 
a reading which Lagrange says he would be glad to adopt if it were not 
so plainly an attempt at emendation. Accepting the traditional text we 
have two possible groupings of the words according to the punctuation. 
We may render the passage either ‘Coming out of the tombs, after 
His resurrection they came into the holy city’ or ‘Coming out of the 
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tombs after His resurrection, they came into the holy city’. The correct 
grouping can only be decided when the whole question has been decided. 

The first difficulty that arises concerns the time at which the tombs 
were opened. The question is important to the whole discussion. A 
first reading of the text suggests that the tombs were opened at the 
moment of Christ’s death. ‘He gave up the ghost and behold, the veil 
of the temple was rent and the rocks were split and the tombs were 
opened and many bodies arose’. If this were so the saints, as we shall 
see, must have risen in mortal bodies since Christ certainly was the first 
to rise to immortality. But they were not to go into the city till Sunday. 
How and where did they spend the intervening time? The only expla- 
nation offered is that they concealed themselves, and we are given an 
amusing picture of them skulking in hiding (delituissent) outside the 
city walls. We may suggest that it would have been a remarkable feat 
for them to have so hidden at a time when the environs of Jerusalem 
were covered with the camping places of hundreds of thousands packed 
around the city at the Paschal time. Some, to avoid this difficulty, 
assume that the tombs were opened but that the saints did not leave 
them, did not even come to life until Sunday—which is, as Knabenbauer 
says, an impossible idea. Rock tombs split open and containing bodies, 
alive or dead, would certainly have been an object of curiosity to 
citizens and pilgrims. 

Nevertheless the opinion that the saints arose on Good Friday has 
always had adherents. Of the ancients St. John Chrysostom clearly 
held it, even teaching the singular doctrine that Christ’s last loud cry 
roused them and they accompanied Him to Limbo. St. Augustine, after 
a long discussion, assents to the view that they rose as Christ died. Of 
the moderns Lebreton states it without discussion. Lagrange, though, 
as we shall see, we should expect him to hold a different view, unwil- 
lingly commits himself to holding that the saints rose from the dead in 
mortal bodies at the moment of Christ’s death. He states that it is 
obvious that not only the earthquake but also the other prodigies all 
took place at that moment. It is clear, he says, that the opening of the 
tombs was not merely a rolling away of the circular stones that closed 
the entrances. It was due to the rending of the rocks and this was 
obviously the effect of the earthquake. The tombs being opened the 
rising of the dead can hardly be dissociated from it. And he appositely 
quotes Ovid, (Meta. 7: 205, 206) : 

‘iubeoque tremescere montes 
et mugire solum Manesque exire sepulcris’. 
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If the saints arose on Good Friday it is certain—Suarez says it is 
of faith—that they rose with mortal bodies. The discussion would be 
over. Outside the apocrypha no one suggests that they returned to the 
normal life of men. Those who hold that they rose on Good Friday 
must therefore hold that, after fulfilling their mission as witnesses to 
Christ’s resurrection, they died again after a short time and returned 
to their tombs, their bodies going back to the sleep of death. St. John 
Chrysostom in more than one place expresses this opinion. Thus in a 
homily on I. Cor. 15: 29, he says ‘Many after rising have again departed, 
as those in the Old Testament, as Lazarus, as they at the time of the 
Crucifixion’. St. Augustine in his letter to Evodius already cited says 
that they did not rise in the flesh to be judged in it, but fell asleep again 
and their bodies were laid in the grave a second time. A number of 
modern commentators teach that those who rose died again. Father 
Lagrange, in his commentary on St. Matthew, after he has expounded 
the view that the saints rose on Good Friday, says that there is a vague- 
ness in the narrative, that there is a lack of the detail found in the story 
of our Lord’s resurrection to which they were witnesses, but that he 
must conclude: “These first to rise were to appear in their bodies either 
to be recognised or to presage the Resurrection of Christ: but they un- 
doubtedly led only an ephemeral life”. In his work, The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ (Vol. I, p. 273, Eng. trans.), he says: “In the city itself, 
after the resurrection of Jesus, many people saw holy persons returned 
to life from the dead, though they appeared after the manner of ghosts, 
returning to their tombs, for nothing more is said of them. The whole 
incident is left in obscurity”. Belser (History of the Passion, p. 544, 
Eng. trans.) writes: “The object of this. resurrection of the bodies of 
those that had slept was not to bring them back for a lengthy stay on 
earth, but rather that they should give testimony to the effect of the 
death of the Saviour on the nether world. After fulfilling this task they 
returned to their tombs where they will remain until the day of the 
parousia”. Monsignor Dean, in his notes to the Westminster Version 
of St. Matthew, refers to their “imperfect and temporary resurrection’’. 

What is the argument for this view? Its supporters assume that 
the rising took place on Good Friday. If this is true the saints rose 
with mortal bodies: otherwise Christ would not have been ‘firstborn of 
the dead’, a title applied to Him in the Epistle to the Colossians (1: 18) 
and in the Apocalypse (1:5). What does this title mean? Suarez, in 
his lengthy commentary on the Summa (3.53) makes an exhaustive 
study of the Fathers. He establishes that, whatever sense the title 
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might bear elsewhere, e.g., first in dignity, first in the divine intention, in 
these two passages St. Paul and St. John mean first in time. And there 
is no disagreement with his conclusion: ‘certum ac de fide videtur 
neminem ante Christum resurrexisse ad vitam immortalem’. If then 
the saints rose on Friday they died again. But the great majority of 
exegetes is in favour of the view that no such interpretation of St. 
Matthew is necessary or even probable. The strange thing is that 
Lagrange himself holds that they rose on Friday, though no one has set 
out so clearly the reasonableness of holding the opposite view. Re- 
peatedly, especially in his comments on the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, 
he points out that St. Matthew is not to be read as if he placed events 
in any strict sequence of time. Especially does he dwell on St. Mat- 
thew’s vague use of connecting particles. The word we translate as 
‘then’ is not so much a time-particle as an indication of a passage to a 
new but similar topic. ‘And’ is often equivalent to ‘furthermore’ and 
contains no suggestion of simultaneity. In his own phrase a connecting 
particle in St. Matthew is rather ‘liaison de pure forme, sans portée pour 
les idées”. It is therefore not surprising that critics generally have not 
hesitated to set the rising of the saints on Easter Sunday morning. Of 
earlier exegetes this is the view of Origen, St. Jerome and Bede. A 
Lapide states that, whatever be the time at which the tombs were rent 
open, the rising did not take place until after Christ’s resurrection. Mal- 
donatus, after examining various difficulties, says he prefers to believe 
that both the opening of the tombs and the rising of the saints occurred 
after Christ’s resurrection and that St. Matthew, having begun to men- 
tion the prodigies that took place at Christ’s death, joined them with 
other miracles of which Christ’s death was the cause. So also Suarez, 
after citing a long roll of witnesses from tradition, concludes that the 
rising of the dead is mentioned by anticipation and that the evangelist, 
when mentioning the miracles at Christ’s death has gathered together in 
a casual way (obiter) all the connected prodigies, although they did not 
all occur at the same time. The words are an echo of St. Thomas 
(4 Dist. 43. 1. 3. ad 3), who says: “Sciendum est quod etsi de resur- 
rectione eorum in evangelio fiat ante resurrectionem Christi, tamen ut 
per textum patet, intelligendum est per anticipationem dictum, quod 
frequenter historiographis accidit”. And again in his Expositio of I Cor. 
(cap 15. lect 3) he writes: “quod Matthaeus dicit de resurrectione 
illorum dicit per anticipationem quia, licet dicatur in tractatu de pas~ 
sione, non tunc resurrexerunt sed postquam Christus resurrexit”. Kna- 
benbauer adopts the phrase, ‘per anticipationem dictum’. 
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The commentators are led to this view chiefly because there seems 
to be no reason for the rising on Friday. The saints, according to all 
tradition, were to be witnesses confirming our Lord’s resurrection. If 
the emendation were admitted which Lagrange regretfully rejects, name- 
ly, ‘after their resurrection’ to replace ‘after His resurrection, the diffi- 
culty would be partly avoided. But the gospel tells us they went to the 
city and began their duty only on Sunday. What were they doing in 
the meantime? The truth seems to be, says Maldonatus, that Christ 
visited them in Limbo, as he visited all the just detained there, and then 
brought them away with Him to rise with Him at His resurrection. 

Besides Chrysostom’s singular view that they rose and went with 
Christ to Limbo there is one unusual account. Father Berthe, C.SS.R., 
in his recent life of our Lord (Jesus Christ, p. 433), makes the sugges- 
tion that the saints rose at Christ’s death to add to the general alarm. 
His words are: “In the valley of Josaphat the tombs opened: many dead 
arose and appeared in the streets of Jerusalem, wrapped in their long 
shrouds, causing everywhere alarm and consternation”. No doubt such 
weird apparitions would have added to the ‘effroi’ which he describes as 
caused by the darkness and the earthquake, but he seems to have over- 
looked the accepted text which puts the appearances in the city two 
days later. 

If we follow the general opinion that the saints did not rise on 
Friday with mortal bodies it does not at once follow that when they 
rose on Sunday their bodies were immortal and that they ascended in 
them together with Christ. Turning to St. Thomas to get further guid- 
ance we are presented with a confusing situation. McCarthy, in his 
commentary on Matthew, says that St. Thomas expressly teaches that 
the saints rose to a mortal life and died a second death like Lazarus. He 
takes van Steenkiste to task for assigning the opposite opinion to St. 
Thomas. Apparently McCarthy had read neither van Steenkiste nor 
St. Thomas accurately. For van Steenkiste correctly cites St. Thomas 
as supporting one view in the Swmma and the other view in the Distinc- 
tions. In the Summa St. Thomas discusses whether the saints rose on 
Friday. But while examining the differences of opinion between St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine he branches off to discuss the fate of those 
who rose with Christ. He cites both doctors and, after examining their 
statements, says there is much more force in the reasons advanced by 
St. Augustine, who ‘sentire videtur quod resurrexerint iterum morituri’. 
But in the section of the Distinctions already quoted he asks the ques- 
tion, ‘An ad immortalem vitam vere resurrexerint, semper in corpore 
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victuri, in caelum cum Christo ascendentes corporaliter?”? His reply is 
‘probabilius videtur’. The Angelic Doctor being cited in support of 
each side, as happens to him in most disputed questions, we must try 
another line of approach. The earlier commentators were accustomed 
to select suitable saints as candidates for resurrection and then see if 
legend or private revelation told anything about the fate of their bodies. 
We find quite a diverting list of candidates. Adam is generally given a 
grudging admission. Eve is in most lists but some reject her, not be- 
cause of the ‘mortal taste’ but because it is fitting that our Lady should 
be the first of her sex to have the honour. A Lapide thinks it safe to 
judge what classes are best fitted for resurrection. He chooses such as 
were specially connected with Christ by kindred or promise, by type 
or figure, by faith and hope in the promise, by chastity and holiness. 
Also as witnesses the recently dead would be most useful. So he gives 
names, e.g., Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Melchisedech, Jacob who wished 
to be buried in the promised land, Job and Jonah as types of the resur- 
rection. Daniel and his three companions are mentioned. But a Lapide 
protests that the bodies of the three companions are in Rome. St. John 
the Baptist is generally chosen. But again a Lapide puts in a caveat, as 
the Baptist’s head is in Rome and also in Amiens and his finger is at 
Florence. St. Augustine is definite—contra omnes—that the Good Thief 
was not raised to life. Some, with more enthusiasm than dogmatic 
accuracy, brought some of the damned from hell. This curious opinion 
is due to the Dantesque realism with which Jewish eschatologists 
divided Sheol into various regions, Abraham’s bosom amongst them. 
All this quaint conjecture would be of no serious interest except for the 
fact that St. Augustine, in his letter to Evodius, found himself forced to 
exclude David from the list of risen saints: and if David did not rise 
St. Augustine held that there was no one to whom the honour could in 
fairness be given. Consequently the saint denied that any rose immor- 
tal and his argument coloured the views of many later writers, including, 
as we have seen, St. Thomas himself. 

St. Augustine’s difficulty is drawn from Scripture. In the third 
book of Kings (2: 10) we read that David was buried in Jerusalem, in 
the city of David, that is, in the fort he had built on the hill of Sion. 
Now St. Peter, in his first sermon to the people of Jerusalem, citing 
David as a prophet of the resurrection says: “Let me speak freely to 
you of the prophet David, that he died and was buried and his sepulchre 
is with us to the present day”. (Acts 2: 29). St. Augustine argues 
that, in the context, it is clear that St. Peter assumed that the dead and 
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corrupted body of David was in the tomb. Therefore David had not 
risen to immortal life. And he insists that if David, so singled out by 
God for the splendour of the promise, was not granted the privilege of 
perfect resurrection, it was not to be endured that the privilege was 
granted to anyone. Suarez argues that there is little force in St. Augus- 
tine’s difficulty. St. Peter speaks of the presence not of David’s body 
but of David’s tomb. Indeed the mention of the tomb rather than the 
body has led some disputants to say that St. Peter knew the body was 
not there. They say that David’s absence from his tomb would be a 
better confirmation of the resurrection than the presence of his earthly 
remains. So they retort St. Augustine’s text against himself. In any 
case, Suarez argues that we cannot lay down the conditions for receiving 
extraordinary privileges. They are not given in proportion to sanctity. 
God’s reasons may be unknown to us. The privilege might well be given 
to those who had kept themselves incorrupt in virginity or chastity: or 
to those who had spent long ages in Limbo: or to those who have been 
there only for a short time and were therefore qualified to be witnesses 
to the Jerusalem of their own generation. This scriptural argument of 
St. Augustine is typical of many such. There is no need to go into © 
them in detail. Various passages are cited which refer to the resurrec- 
tion as taking place on the last day. But, as St. Thomas says, references 
to a general resurrection at the end of the world do not exclude particu- 
lar cases of exception to the general rule. 

Modern commentators approach the question differently. They 
ask, not who would have a good claim to the privilege of anticipated re- 
surrection, but who are they whose early resurrection in the flesh would 
serve the purpose of confirming the resurrection of Christ? They argue 
that those only would be of value as witnesses who were known to the 
generation then living. Also they urge, though with less force, that St. 
Matthew’s text confines the privilege to those whose tombs were near 
the city. The clear teaching of tradition is that the saints rose in testi- 
mony of Christ’s resurrection. From this teaching modern exegetes 
conclude that the saints rose to immortal life. Suarez says that some 
of his contemporaries regarded the view as novel. But he shows that it 
is found from the earliest times. He cites Origen, Epiphanius, Clement 
of Alexandria, Athanasius, Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyprian and 
Sophronius in the synodal letter which was approved by the sixth 
Council. Coming further down the line of tradition he quotes Bede, 
Anselm, Cajetan, a strenuous defender of the view, as was his fellow 
Dominican Melchior Cano. We may remark that some of the Fathers 
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who defend the view use an allegorical interpretation of St. Matthew. 
They understand the coming into the holy city as an entry into heaven, 
an interpretation made easier because nowhere else in Scripture is the 
name ‘holy city’ applied to the earthly Jerusalem. Thus Eusebius 
writes (4 de demonstrat. c. 12) : ‘multa corpora eorum, qui dormierant, 
Sanctorum surrexerunt, unaque cum ipso in sanctam ac vere celestem 
civitatem ingressa sunt’. 

If we look for positive support of this view the words of St. Mat- 
them do not give us much help. Still, they suggest that the saints rose 
with bodies different from ordinary bodies. ‘Emphaino’ or its associated 
words are not uncommon in the New Testament, but only in one passage 
is there a context comparable to that of St. Matthew. The word is 
used in Heb. 9.24 (cf., also 9.26) of our Lord presenting His glorified 
humanity before the Father in His office as High Priest. Liddell and 
Scott note that, in the classical period, ‘Emphanes’ is specially used of 
supernatural appearances, such as visits of the gods to men. Commen- 
tators generally consider that ‘apparuerunt’ could hardly be used of the 
appearance of ordinary bodies: nor would mortal bodies appear only to 
many. Unless we wish to multiply miracles they would be visible to all. 

The argument used by St. Thomas in favour of perfect resurrection 
is derived from the purpose of the resurrection. The saints were not to 
testify merely by word of mouth to Christ’s resurrection. Tradition 
puts the value of their testimony in the fact that as they had risen it was 
not impossible that Christ should rise. ‘Their early resurrection’, he says, 
‘was not granted them for their own sakes, but to establish faith in the 
New Testament’. So he concludes that they did not rise, like Lazarus, 
to die again, but to immortal life. This opinion he describes as more 
probable because, to give testimony to Christ’s resurrection ‘congruum 
fuit quod vere resurgerent, sicut Hieronymus dicit’. This argument, 
though it did not please Suarez, has been strongly pressed in recent 
times. As van Steenkiste puts it, their rising would not confirm Christ’s 
resurrection unless they rose truly and in the same way as He did. Oth- 
ers argue that it would be incongruous and even a penalty for those saints 
to have been raised to life, if only to die again. Others point out that the 
apparitions of the saints show them to have had those qualities in their 
risen bodies which are connaturally the properties of bodies freed from 
the laws of matter and endowed with the gifts reserved for glorious 
bodies. The final argument adduced by Suarez rests on the incongruity 
of uniting a mortal body to a beatified soul. Such a union would be 
possibly only by a further miracle. Though he does not cite St. Thomas 
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he probably has in mind St. Thomas’ teaching on the capacity of Christ 
for suffering. St. Thomas writes (3. 14. 1 ad 2.) ‘secundum naturalem 
habitudinem quae est inter animam et corpus redundat gloria ad corpus’ 
(CE, also 3. 15. 10c and 3. 54, 2c.). The argument is set out thus by 
Suarez. It is connatural for a glorified soul to be united to an immortal 
and glorious body. The fact that Christ had a glorified soul in a mortal 
body is the result of a miracle, a dispensation from the ordinary law. 
But the souls of the saints who rose with Christ were already ‘beatae’. 
Therefore they were now united to glorious and immortal bodies. 
Otherwise from the nature of things they could suffer in their bodies, feel 
the inclemency of the weather, feel heat and cold. But this would be 
unbecoming for holy souls already ‘in termino’. Christ is singular in 
that he was ‘in termino’ as regards the possession of the Beatific Vision, 
but also ‘in via’ and able to suffer in body and soul. If we have to 
choose between a miracle or an exception to the general law we may 
believe that, by exception bodily glory was granted to some before the 
general resurrection rather than postulate the miracle of uniting to 
glorified souls bodies unsuited to and ill-adapted to their condition. 
Accordingly, he says, all things considered, the opinion that the saints 
rose with immortal bodies is more probable. It has more support from 
authority. It seems to cover the facts better. It is more in accord with 
God’s mercy and love. It adds greater brilliance to Christ’s own glory. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention two opinions which 
give to the risen saints bodies of a type different from those generally 
discussed. Bisping and a few others suppose that the saints did not 
appear in their true bodies but with their ‘manes’ or shades, which pro- 
duced the same sensible effect as their true bodies would have on those 
who saw them. Later their souls shed this ‘phantastic’ form and went 
to heaven with Christ. This conjecture is without foundation or proba- 
bility. Such an ectoplastic body could hardly be said to have ‘risen’, to 
have ‘gone out from the tomb’. Nor would such a body have been suited 
to confirming the truth of Christ’s real resurrection. Luke of Bruges, 
wishing to safeguard the words of St. Matthew, holds that the saints 
rose to a life neither mortal nor immortal, but to an intermediate life, 
which, though not permanent, cannot be called earthly. It is in a way 
heavenly as being independent of food and drink, free from pain and 
fear. After fulfilling their mission as witnesses the saints returned to 
the tombs and the sleep of death. This conjecture is open to the same 
criticism as Bisping’s and need not delay us. Perhaps its strongest 
support and its strongest, though unconscious, condemnation comes 
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from van Steenkiste, who says: “This view would seem to me the most 
probable were it not so difficult to understand what this itermediate 
life is’’. 

Knabenbauer, in summing up the discussion, says that the objec- 
tions to the teaching that the saints rose to glory are altogether trivial 
and that the teaching had far and away the greatest number of support- 
ers. Certainly if we look for the verdict of tradition it seems there is a 
strong patristic opinion in favour of the teaching. In favour are most 
of the exegetes and theologians from Maldonatus and Suarez to Knaben- 
bauer and Billot. While some students of the life of Christ leave the 
question open or judge the saints to have returned to the tomb, as we 
have seen from quotations on an earlier page, still many others hail the 
risen bodily glory of the saints as the first fruits of the merits of Christ 
offered for the resurrection of the flesh. To quote one only, Prat writes 
in his life of Christ: “Il voulut associer quelques justes a sa vie glorieuse 
pour rendre sa resurrection plus croyable. Si ces privilégiés avaient 
du mourir de nouveau, ou s’ils avaient repris leur vie ordinaire au risque 
de déchoir de la béatitude qui leur était maintenant assurée, leur sort 
n’aurait rien d’enviable.. Nul doute qu’au jour de l’ascension ils n’aient 
fait escorte au vainqueur de la mort, dans son triumphale séjour de la 
gloire”’. 

We conclude this discussion by confessing that it leads to no certain 
conclusion. But we may say that it is probable, even highly probable, 
that our Lord and our Lady are not the only holy ones who have reached 
the perfection of the resurrection. As Origen suggests in his comment 
on St. Matthew’s words, they reign as king and queen of other saints 
risen to glory who “‘are come to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the company of many thousands of angels and to the 
church of the firstborn”. (Heb. 12: 23). 


WILLIAM KEANE, S.J. 


The Proklem of Evil . 


Summary: Evil still weighs heavily on many minds, _as is evident from 
current literature and everyday speech. To explain its bearings completely would 
be to map God’s providence. The Christian principles summarized. _Non- 
Christian answers: Zoroastrianism rightly stressed the tremendous conflict in 
which man is inevitably engaged. Buddhism voiced the blank despair of atheism 
generally. The Stoic view imperfect. Epicureans anticipated the facile mockery 
of moderns. Manichean dualism unnatural. Spinoza says that pantheism made 
evil meaningless. Optimism untenable. Schopenhauer reached the depths of 
pessimism: from which Nietzsche disastrously attempted to escape. Marxians: 
Joad’s ascent from evil to God. 


Thinking men naturally want to know how to fit the existence of 
evil into their general scheme of things. In any philosophy, or any 
religion, evil sets a problem. Mr. Arnold Lunn, a well-known English 
apologist, considers it “the greatest of all problems.” The spectacle of 
suffering puzzles many people who perhaps overlook the gravest evil, 
sin. In time of war—especially when victory for one’s own side seems 
doubtful—there are always some who naively ask why God does not 
stop the slaughter and destruction. Such queries may proceed from 
mere bewilderment, but the atheist and the scoffer use them as a weapon 
against belief in God. The ancient materialist, Epicurus, is credited 
with a dilemma to the effect that Omnipotence could, and Benevolence 
would, have prevented evil. It is a cheap gibe, and those who use it 
are strangely silent about their own problem of good and their funda- 
mental failure to account for the very existence of the world. 

Our aim at present is not to demonstrate God’s existence, of 
which the proofs are many, but, granting that he exists, to ask why he 
did not exclude evil from the world. 

It may be impossible to answer every particular question about evil 
in relation to God, but that is not surprising. No question concerning 
the infinite God can be answered exhaustively, for two reasons: (i) the 
human intellect can know God only by analogy from created things, and 
hence very imperfectly; and (ii) the Christian revelation, though 
sufficient to enable us to discharge our duties to God, was never in- 
tended to disclose his entire plan to us. We are his servants, whose 
office is to obey him. 

Christian Principles. 

The Christian principles bearing on the question are so well known 
that a summary statement of them will be sufficient. Almost all of them 
are found in Christ’s express teaching in the gospels. 

God is supremely good. He made the world, which is good to a 
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limited extent. His providence reaches to all things—even to such 
trifles as the hairs of one’s head—and a special care is bestowed on man. 
Endowed with free-will, man has the power to oppose the laws of 
nature and of his Maker, that is, to sin; and sin is unqualified evil. As 
a loving father desires the return home of a wayward son, God wants 
sinners to repent; but if they remain obstinate in evil he reserves for 
them dreadful punishments. In order to save all mankind from the 
penalties of sin, God the Son freely accepted suffering in his sacred 
human nature and thereby taught us that sin may be mended through 
suffering : indeed he called on his followers to accept it as he had done. 
This mortal life is not the final but only the preparatory stage of human 
existence. In comparison with man’s immortal soul, the whole visible 
world is insignificant.! 

For a Christian, these doctrines are not merely matters of opinion. 
That does not prevent us, however, from reasoning about them, nor 
does it mean that there can be no element of truth in other views—the 
more notable of which will now be briefly examined. 

Zoroastrianism. 

The religion of ancient Iran, as elaborated about eight centuries 
before Christ by Zoroaster, was remarkable for its dramatic explana- 
tion of the cause of evil. 

God, or Mazda (“the all-seeing’”’), was regarded as possessing all 
perfections except infinity. Infinity was not attributed to him, on the 
assumption that his sovereignty was curtailed by the opposition of a 
rival, styled Ahriman. Whereas Mazda was good and the author of 
all that was beneficial to man, his rival was wicked and the source of all 
that was injurious. Ahriman was described as seeking man’s destruc- 
tion, especially by deception, as ignorant and fearful and destined to be 
overcome ultimately. Man was made by Mazda to help him in the 
terrible conflict. Ahriman existed and acted in spite of Mazda. Mazda 
was the lord of light and Ahriman the lord of darkness. 


Zoroastrianism is the typal system of dualism (in the theological 


1In this summary no mention is made of the effects of original sin because 
the limits of those effects have never been authoritatively decided, and, in any 
case, evil is not exclusively the result of that sin. Not only do Adam’s descen- 
dants sin, but he himself sinned despite his privileges, and his sin as well as that 
of the fallen angels comes within the scope of the problem of evil. 

The dogma of original sin does not require us to believe that the physical 
evils in the world are other than natural. When St. Paul says “every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now” (Rom. vili, 22) he, in lyrical strain, 
pictures creation as protesting against the misuse that man has made of it and 
will continue to make until redemption is fully achieved. 
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sense), according to which all good and evil in the world are produced 
respectively by two independent sources, or principles. It remained the 
religion of Persia until the Mohammedan conquest, since which it has 
been confined to a small section of its mother-country and to the Persian 
refugees in India known as Parsees.? 

Reverberations of Zoroastrianism were felt in Europe as late as 
the middle ages, especially in the form of Manicheism. 

Buddhism. 

Totally different from the preceding is the Buddhist view. Buddha 
(6th-5th century B.C.) was an atheist and, logically, a radical pessimist. 
His gloomy philosophy has been and is that of hundreds of millions of 
followers in India and Asia. 

Life, he said, is sorrow. Our sorrow will be prolonged eternally, 
for we are tied inexorably to life, since after death there begins another 
life in a different body, and then another, and another, and so on in- 
definitely. There is only one way to end this series of miserables lives, 
or reincarnations, he thought, and that is to stop desiring life. Desire 
is the bane of conscious existence and the wise man is he who disciplines 
himself not to desire anything. By repeated effort in this exercise, 
which may extend over many successive reincarnations, it is possible to 
extinguish all desire. Then our conscious life will cease, and with it 
all woe. 

It is a sad perversion of judgment that sees in the great boon of 
existence only something from which to seek escape and that regards 
man’s highest endowments—intellect and will—as the cause of nothing 
but misery. Ill-regulated desire is, indeed, a fruitful occasion of sorrow 
and the control of desire, or affection, is a necessary discipline. The 
only adequate object of man’s desires, the infinite God, was unknown 
to Buddha. Buddha had not even the benefit of that residue of Chris- 
tian belief which atheists in our Western civilisation may draw on, and 
without which their own theories are sometimes no less fantastic. The 
reminiscence of Buddhism in the philosophy of Schopenhauer will be 
noticed in due course. 


2It is a fallacy to conclude that things in nature which may prove harmful to 
man must be produced by an evil principle, as will be shown later. Furthermore, 
one who is truly God as Mazda is claimed to be, is necessarily infinite and there- 
fore no other being whatsoever may exist and act in spite of him. Ahriman is a 
dramatic personification of evil in all its forms and is definitely not Satan of the 
Gospels. The ancient Iranian religion is undoubtedly right, nevertheless, insofar 
as it agrees with the primal tradition about an instigator to sin and the possibility 
of interference in nature by malign spirits. 
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Stoics and Epicureans. 

The evident stamp of mind upon nature led the Stoic philosophers 
of ancient Greece and Rome to recognise that a providence controls the 
world. But they failed to see that the world cannot be self-existent and 
that nothing in it possesses the master-intelligence that has evidently 
planned it, and thus they fell into the error of identifying God with the 
world, or almost did so. Man, for them, was just one of the parts of 
the universe, which they called the Whole, as an eye is a part of the 
human body. So the Emperor Marcus Aurelius could write this piece 
of Stoic advice: “When any cross accident happens, take it quietly to 
you; it is good for the universe.” 

The Epicureans, on the contrary, derided the notion of plan in the 
world and thought that evil disproved it. They pointed to apparent 
accidents in nature, overlooking the fact that miscarriages would not 
be apparent except against a background of established order. 
‘Casualia’ do indeed create a difficulty for the Stoic that they do not 
hold for the Theist, as St. Thomas explains. 

Manicheism. 

In the early ages of our era, an attempt to mix dualism with Chris- 
tianity was made by various Gnostic sects, and especially by a Persian 
of the 3rd century, named Mani. His teaching, called Manicheism, 
asserted as a cardinal principle that there were two authors of the 
world, one good and the other bad, and that all matter came from the 
evil principle. The sacraments and the human nature of Christ were 
not excepted from this unnatural view of evil, and the heresy was 
promptly rejected by the Church. 

Centuries later, the crazy consequences of Manicheism were again 
manifest in several medieval sects known by the generic name of 
Cathars, which means literally “the pure.” These neo-manicheans 
tried to live by such principles as the following: the human body is evil; 
the eating of the flesh of animals is sinful; all procreation of children 
is unlawful; and marriage is an invention of the devil. The most promi- 
nent of these sects were the Albigenses, whose views on evil threatened 
grave disorders in society. All this medieval dualism was strenuously 
repudiated by ecclesiastical authority. 

Incidentally it is seen that St. Thomas’s refutation of Manicheism 
had not merely a speculative interest in his day. His own philosophy 
upon evil will be summarized later. 

The Pantheism of Spinoza. 
In the 17th century, an able attempt to put pantheism on a rational 
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basis was made by the Dutch Jew, Spinoza. He elaborated a full system 
of philosophy, and stated it in the terms that had been employed by 
Theism, but with an entirely different meaning. For the personal 
God he substituted what he called Infinite Substance, to which in the 
last analysis he did not attribute any existence distinct from the world. 
Although he retained the language of theology, even of Scholasticism, 
he was merely an atheist, like any other pantheist. 

If there be no reality except what nature is and what nature 
brings forth, there can be no evil. The distinction between good and 
evil becomes meaningless where everything cannot possibly be other 
than it is. Spinoza saw this—he was more logical than most atheists— 
and declared that such terms as good and evil were only “a human 
fashion of speech”. 

Ironically enough, Spinoza did a service to philosophy by showing 
that pantheism, on being logically scrutinized, proves to be a hollow 
sham, as a substitute for belief in God. As regards evil, its reality is 
fatal to pantheism: the world, so to speak, shows its wounds to assure 
us that it is not God. 

Optimism. 

Influenced partly by Spinoza was the celebrated Leibniz. This 
German philosopher wrote his “Essay in Theodicy on the Goodness of 
God, the Freedom of Man, and the Origin of Evil’, in order to recon- 
cile the evil in the world with the attributes of God. To some extent, 
he misconceived evil for he described finiteness, or limitation of being, 
as evil; and, what is more serious, he contended that this is the best 
possible world. ‘All is for the best in the best of possible worlds.” 

Optimism, of which Leibniz was not the author but the most 
famous exponent, is not the solution of the problem of evil. It, in 
effect, limits God’s power and compromises his freedom. 

For his facile explanation of the ways of divine providence, Leibniz 
was ridiculed under the name Dr. Pangloss by Voltaire in his satirical 
romance, “Candide”. A believer in God—it was he who said God 
should be invented were it not that he existed—vVoltaire stressed the 
raw reality of evil and dismissed the problem of reconciling its existence 
with God as an insoluble one. The aid which the gospel of Christ lent 
towards a practical solution meant nothing to the French sceptic. 
Schopenhauer. 

In sharp contrast with Leibniz, Schopenhauer, in 1818, brilliantly 
propounded a philosophy of unmitigated, outright pessimism. 

He thought life evil, and its chief factor pain. This unhappy con- 
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dition is due to the fact that the underlying reality of all things is not 
substance, but will. Will is active through desire, and desire is insati- 
able: it wants more than it gets; and hence the will is always a hungry 
will. Suffering dominates life; pleasure is momentary and _ light. 
Pleasure is nothing but the cessation of pain. Pain is the positive factor, 
the stimulus to life—and so to more pain—and over all is the grim 
prospect of death. There is no escape. 

The resemblance to Buddhism is not accidental, for Schopenhauer 
was influenced by that Oriental philosophy. But its pessimism he 
surely excelled, for this prince of pessimists saw no hope of release, no 
Nirvana. Suicide would not mend matters: even if the whole human 
race were to suicide simultaneously there was no certainty that the 
whole process might not begin again. His system is a form of evolu- 
tionary pantheism. 

It is perfectly true that man’s will is insatiable—as long as he 
makes his last end anything short of God. The truth that Schopen- 
hauer so extravagantly misrepresented is that expressed by St. Augus- 
tine in the second chapter of the Confessions: “Fecisti nos ad te, et 
inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te”. 

It is a gross exaggeration to say that life is evil and pain predomi- 
nates, as may be sufficiently seen from the general reluctance to leave 
life, and as for nature, it is full of the pure joy of living. 

Nietzsche. 

A disciple of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche (died 1900) thought there 
was a way of escape from the prevailing human misery. It lay through 
what he called the will to power. Power is the clue to felicity. Where- 
as Schopenhauer had counselled resignation, Nietzsche advocated un- 
bounded exaltation of one’s will. The vehement pursuit of one’s own 
desires would produce a superman. Whatever enhances power, the 
feeling of power, or the will to power is good, he asserted. Christian 
morality was fit only for slaves; its compassion and its asceticism were 
contemptible. The good man was the man of courage, fearlessness and 
war. War would develop a master race, lords of the earth, free from 
misery, above good and evil. 

This terrible philosophy of good and evil scarcely calls for com- 
ment from a Christian. The lack of balance in its author developed 
into lunacy eleven years before his death. Nietzsche’s doctrines are 
said to have influenced German National Socialism. 

A Recent View. i 

Many people to-day think good and evil have no absolute validity. 
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The Marxians contend that our moral ideas are only the outcome of 
particular economic conditions. They are consistent in thinking that 
sin has no meaning if God does not exist; but this does not prevent 
them from using evil as an argument against our belief in God. As for 
the physical evils that afflict man, like hunger, cold, and sickness, these 
will be eliminated, they say, when the social disorders have been recti- 
fied. Such Utopian opinions suppose that the cause of evil lies no 
deeper than man’s environment and that man himself is capable of 
ideal perfection. 

This view used to be shared by Professor Joad. But in 1943 he 
changed his view. He acknowledged that evil is not just a product of 
economic circumstances and faulty education but proceeds from some- 
thing indescribably wicked in man. Convinced of the reality and depth 
of evil, Dr. Joad took another and more momentous step and affirmed 
the existence of God. The second step was based on the “feeling” that 
man is helpless in front of evil and it is intolerable to think that he 
should be without a deliverer from evil, such as Christians say God is. 

Feeling may not be recognised as a valid basis for belief by those 
accustomed to more critical views on religion than the popular professor 
of philosophy, but it is interesting to recall that St. Thomas thought 
the fact of evil provided at least a confirmatory proof of the existence 
of God. The point will be dealt with in a second article, in which the 
Thomistic answer to the problem of evil will be expounded. 

Meanwhile, something is gained by reviewing the chief reactions to 
evil in other religions and philosophies, in comparison with which the 
Christian teaching seems like something from above—which is exactly 
what it 1s. 


CORNELIUS ROBERTS. 


Che Mind of the Catholir 
Adalesrent Leaving Srhonl 


In these days, when popular writers and publications stress the 
fact that the accent is on youth and when the Church follows the secu- 
lar lead into the same field so that she may hold her own together and 
protect them from the rival attractions, it is essential that our zealous 
directors of Youth organizations as well as the regular pastoral clergy 
devote some study to the mental and moral make-up and outlook of 
the younger generation at the moment of their entry into the world 
from school life. 

This is a complex problem and therefore it is wise to limit the 
scope of this particular article to one important group, that of the 
Catholic adolescent at the time when he leaves school after a High 
School course going as far as the Leaving Certificate and eighteen years 
of age. It will mostly concern itself with the young man, though many 
of the conclusions apply equally to girls at the same stage. 


One may ask if there is much difference between children turning 
their back on education at the end of the primary course and _ their 
brothers and sisters who go on under religious teachers for another five 
years until they come under the group called adolescents. The answer 
to this question may amaze many readers as much as it did the writer 
as gradually over the term of ten years close study of the hundreds of 
children passing through the two departments of a large school of boys 
and girls. 

There is an almost complete barrier between the two classes of ex- 
pupils of the same school, one might call it a caste system, rooted in the 
subconscious. They may pray together, join the same sodalities, play 
sport in the parish or town cricket and football clubs. But they rarely 
ever mix socially and as groups their reactions to various influences 
differ. I have found this hard to follow, I have tried to bridge the gap, 
and I have watched unbelieving enthusiasts try to draw other lads from 
the opposite group into their own. But the efforts were almost univer- 
sally in vain. Let me give a simple illustration. All the boys at the 
same school used the same handball court and became proficient both in 
the primary and high grades. Yet in the town handball club which 
used the same court, the vast majority of ex-High School lads kept to- 
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gether in that adult club, whereas not one ex-Primary young man per- 
severed or re-joined, in spite of every inducement. 

Therefore we limit this study to the adolescents and to those who 
pass through our own schools because another, sadder article would 
have to treat of the average catholic product of a state school. 

As one who has taught religious and secular subjects to such young 
people as well as directing them in sport and recreation and guiding 
them in parish life before and after school I must first pay tribute to the 
excellence of the type of young Catholic which our teaching priests, 
brothers and sisters send out into the world. If this world were only 
a faint resemblance to the one which they are leaving our problems 
would be halved and our successes in later life doubled. 

However the adult atmosphere into which our eager idealistic hero 
bursts with so much confidence in his ability to vanquish the three 
armies of the world, the flesh and the devil is the direct antithesis to 
the one which he is leaving, and I’m afraid that at the beginning, almost 
of necessity, the young Catholic is at a great disadvantage. He may 
be compared to a boxer going into the ring with a thorough knowledge 
of the rules of fair fighting against an opponent who knows all the said 
rules and in addition all the other rules of foul fighting. It is not hard 
to see who gains the initial advantage, what is the risk of a permanent 
or temporary disablement of the more innocent and finally how bitter 
and hard is often the acquiring of the necessary experience to find a 
clean counter for so many unfair leads. 

Such a partial unpreparedness of our school graduates for the 
battle of the world is unavoidable though it may be lessened and the 
compensations are more than sufficient justification for the risks in 
stressing the virtue of innocence rather than dubious knowledge. In 
any case, with the passing of years we find both in Boys and Girls’ 
Schools more attention is being given the practical problems of the 
world and the graduate of to-day is much better equipped than was his 
father in this regard. 

The Positive Side. 

To come now to the actual mental make up of the average young 
Catholic, leaving aside the exception to be found everywhere. He is 
physically particularly well trained, equally well disciplined mentally in 
so far as the mastery of book learning is concerned, he is able to obtain 
good marks in the many sections of Senior Religious Knowledge, he is 
idealistic and confident enough of his power to follow out these ideals, 
he has genuine faith and frequents the Sacraments with the routine 
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regularity of his companions. In spite of the customary temptations 
against the virtue he is clean in mind and body and finds that the 
Sacraments, prayer, a good atmosphere and hard work are together a 
sufficient safeguard. 

The Negative Side. 

Reading through the above catalogue of spiritual endowments, one 
may notice that they are as all embracing as the general L.C. syllabus; 
and that they may lack profundity just as much. This is to a large 
extent inevitable, but in it lies the grave danger and the explanation of 
the failure of such a big percentage quite early in the post-school years. 
It also has a bearing on the return of a goodly number to a deeper way 
of Catholic life after experience has made them think and pass into a 
mental second novitiate based on a redigesting of what at first had been 
superficial food. 

Due to the amount of ground to be covered in the school years, to 
the immaturity of the formative mind, to the complete ignorance of 
applied knowledge, superficiality is unavoidable and only in after school 
years do knowledge and experience deepen. And then results depend 
on the individual. 

Unfortunately there is no close connection with facility in learning 
religion and being religious so that the number of gold medal winners 
in Religious Knowledge who have lost the Faith is lost in merciful 
ignorance. Consequently in a good proportion knowledge has left, but 
a small indent in mental and moral formation and has not produced a 
knowledgeable young Catholic. He is often idealistic at the expense of 
realism and the ideals are yet to meet the test, they are unproven in 
value. He is confident, far too confident often so that all his reserves 
of virtue are lost or jeopardised because he rushes in, ahead of the 
angels. His Faith is genuine, but its depth is not yet known, and his 
devotion to the Sacraments outside the favourable atmosphere of the 
school arouses either the admiration or disgust of the parochial clergy 
who have expected so much example from these products of our - 
schools. 

Helps Which Become Handicaps 

One considerable element of weakness in the make-up of the ado- 
lescent arises from the very excellence of his training. So much is done 
for him from the cradle to the day of taking his first position in home, 
in school and in Church that far too often he is at sea when he has to 
act for himself; so complete is the iron curtain of protection against the 
poison of the world that he neither suspects its virulence, recognises its 
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symptoms or has generated any antitoxin to resist its onslaught; so 
universal has been the goodness of his environment and the charity of 
its outlook that he cannot realize the venom of the wickedness of the 
outside world nor will be readily be warned against the inner vice of a 
fascinating exterior. Thoroughness is often lacking in the virtue of our 
young people, while innocence has some of the traits of simplicity. 
Quite a number have hardly ever looked closely at Sin and that is a 
bad preparation for fighting it at close quarters so soon after leaving 
home or school. 

Therefore at times the very goodness of our adolescents, of which 
we have reason to be proud, exposes them to temptation, and dangerous 
occasions and friendships, or at least to serious scruples and conscience 
worries arising through the inability to distinguish between sin and 
temptation and the orders of grace and nature. 

Another disappointing consequence of the thorough care of our 
children is the small proportion of leaders in Catholic Action or even 
Catholic living. Lucky is the Parish Priest who among all his educated 
laity can find more than a handful to take a lead in anything, in spite of 
all the training in the schools and colleges. Not that it is hard to under- 
stand. Our teachers are far too efficient in smoothing the paths of the 
climbers so that off the beaten tracks even the successful are lost. And 
the lost seldom develop into leaders. 


Action and Reaction 

An important factor in the outlook of a young Columbus leaving 
the harbour of the classroom for the mysterious and fascinating oceans 
of the world is the unconscious or conscious reaction against the in- 
fluences, from which he is passing after so long a subjection. Distant 
fields are always green and forbidden fruit has a fascination of its own. 
The best of schools must always make the marks of a chain, curbing 
absolute freedom and to leave it means saying goodbye to the prison of 
youth for the open world, good-bye to the training ground for the field 
- of endeavour. We can only expect then that the reaction against the 
scholastic prison will be accompanied by a similar one against the 
spiritual one. At least in the subconscious and at times in the conscious 
mind of good average boys and girls there is a feeling that they have 
been deprived of many legitimate pleasures, by tyrannous gaolers, and 
there is then a tendency to swing the other way, to peer over the for- 
bidden fence, to ascribe warnings of their teachers to a killjoy or old- 


fashioned prejudice. Sometimes this actually becomes a mild form of 
anticlericalism. 
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Indications of this are the big percentage who cut off communica- 
tion with their teachers immediately on departure, to the extent of not 
even sending a message of thanks when the L.C. has been successfully 
obtained; the abandonment of the pledge against drink with so little 
scruple, as if it had been involuntary on account of pressure; the lack of 
enthusiasm in their approach to the parish clergy and parish organiza- 
tions ; the cultivation of friendships outside the Catholic circle. But of 
this in a separate paragraph. 


Discernment of Spirits 

Mention has already been made of the spirit of confidence which 
fills our young neophyte as he goes to do battle with the world. He 
has not much doubt that he can stand on his feet and therefore fears 
no ordinary risk. Perhaps the biggest initial risk of all lies in his 
abysmal ignorance of the mental furnishing of three out of every four 
of his future associates, namely the products of the secular schools with 
whom he must rub shoulders so intimately. Having been trained to 
be broad-minded and charitable in judgment, and having found the 
vast majority of his school acquaintances to be decent in their moral 
code and mentally of much the same standard in moral matters, no 
matter how much they differ otherwise, he logically enough assumes 
that non-Catholics of the same age must be more or less the same in 
all other matters except the possession of the faith. A warning 
against close association with members of the same or opposite sex 
seems irrational and unjustified, since it implies that it is a crime to be 
born a non-Catholic. Even more it appears as a barrier to the winning 
over of these “good fellows, though not Catholics”. A long time will 
elapse before he finds out that as a result of the lack of any positive 
system of character formation in State schools, the whole mental make- 
up of their product generally has little or nothing in common. And 
how often, by this time, is it too late? 

Friendships have been contracted which have led either to a mixed 
marriage or to the assimilation into the vices of the pleasant but sinful 
society. Drinking at games and parties furnish an example of the cor- 
ruption ruining the early steps of so many of our “big-minded” adoles- 
cents. Their attempt to improve on the “Lead us not into temptation” 
section of the Lord’s Prayer is as fatal as it is wide-spread. 

By the very excellence of their own training most of our young 
people lack discernment and we often find that their companions who 
left school after the Primary Final and have survived the rough and 
tumble education of the university of hard knocks, are much shrewder 
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in their dealings with the world than the envied High School graduates 
of the same age. They are also more often the backbone of the parish. 


Conclusion 

The above seem to be the main observations of our diagnosis. All 
together they probably fit no single person, but in their totality they 
offer an explanation of the conduct of the “educated” adolescent in 
general and make us more tolerant in our judgments of the vagaries 
of his conduct when he hits the real living world of average men and 
women. Sometimes one element prevails and he moves in a particu- 
lar direction, then suddenly another urges him on and he veers off 
inexplicably. But we must remember that he can be compared to a 
ship on launching day, built according to a master plan but as yet un- 
tested by the water. Actually the more valuable part of his training is 
perhaps just beginning, when he considers it ending. Much has yet to 
be done to improve the preparation and this article may stimulate in- 
terest in the problem. But in answer to a question which may have 
arisen in some minds: “What should be done to deal with these difficul- 
ties” the writer must point out that enough space has been covered 
dealing with the clinical diagnosis. Remedies were not the aim. 


C. J. DUFFY. 


Moral Chenology 


APPLICATION OF THE MASS PRO POPULO. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

As an irremovable pastor, I am bound to offer the Mass pro populo 
every Sunday. Ifa parishioner asks me on Sunday morning to say the 
Mass for some intention, v.g., the repose of the soul of a deceased rela- 
tive, and tenders the usual alms, can I tell him that I am already 
engaged for that Mass and so cannot accept the stipend, but as I am 
saying Mass for all my parishioners, which is the same as for their 
intentions, he can apply his share of the Mass to the deceased relative? 

SENEX. 


REPLY: 

There seem to be two queries in the above, and for the sake of 
clarity in the reply, let us state them separately :— 

1. Is the obligation of the Mass for the people equivalent to an 
obligation to apply the Mass for the intentions of the people? 

2. Can a parishioner in turn apply to some one else, v.g., a de- 
ceased relative, his share in the fruits of the Mass pro populo? 

1. The obligation of the Mass pro populo would not be satisfied 
by applying the Mass for the intentions of the parishioners. When we 
offer Mass for a particular person, we explicitly apply to him all of what 
we call the ministerial fruits of the Mass, or if we celebrate for a group, 
such as the people of the parish, we apply to each one his share. But 
when we apply the Mass for the intentions of someone who makes such 
a request, the object of our application is known to us only implicitly 
and is determined (by an act of the priest’s will) according to the mind 
of the person who asked us for the Mass. It may be that he desires 
the Mass for himself and does not care to tell us so, but for all we can 
know he could wish it for one of any number of other purposes. The 
Church obliges Parish Priests to apply the Mass to the people (Can. 
466),! that is to the people themselves and not to the purposes they may 
wish to have, according to their intentions. To enjoy the application of 
the Mass pro populo is one of the benefits to which the people have a 
right from the quasi-contract which exists between the pastor and the 
members of his flock. To apply the Mass for their intentions may 


1Applicandae Missae pro populo obligatione tenetur parochtis ad normam 
can. 339. 
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involve depriving them of something to which they have a strict right 
in justice. 

2. In order to answer the second question: whether a parishioner 
may alienate the fruits of the Mass pro populo which come to him, we 
may do well to recall the various classes which benefit from the celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacraifice. The priest himself of course has a large 
share in the benefits of the Mass: he offers it pro innumerabilibus 
peccatis et offensionibus et negligentiis meis, and as the graces and 
blessings implored of God descend through his mediation, he cannot 
but receive a first share of them. But he does not offer only for him- 
self, for every High Priest is constituted for men. He acts on behalf 
of the whole Church, pro Ecclesia sancta catholica, and the Church at 
large benefits from the Sacrifice: this is called the general fruit of the 
Mass, fructus generalis. Then, there are those who co-operate in the 
offering in various ways: they include the by-standers pro quibus tibi 
offerimus vel qui tibi offerunt; and their proper benefit is called the 
fructus specialis. Lastly there are the persons to whom the priest, by 
an act of his will, applies the fruits of the Mass which are at his free 
disposal, and these fruits may be called the ministerial fruits, because 
they come through the ministry of the priest. 


When the pastor celebrates the Mass pro populo, each of his parish- 
ioners shares in all its fruits, except of course those which belong to the 
priest alone. As a member of the Church, the parishioner has a part 
with all the faithful in the general fruit. He will partake of the special 
fruits of this Mass, perhaps by assisting at it, or by contributing to the 
support of the pastor who celebrates it, or to the altar society which 
provides for the necessities of the sanctuary; and in divers other ways 
he becomes in a secondary sense a co-offerer of the Mass. As a mem- 
ber of the group to whom the Mass is applied he shares too in the 
ministerial fruits. 

The question which concerns us is: can he alienate any of these 
benefits which come to him from his pastor’s Mass? We will leave 
aside the fructus generalis, as we are concerned more with those fruits 
which are the special benefit of the individual parishioner—the special 
and ministerial fruits. 

The special fruit is his partly ex opere operato and partly ex opere 
operantis. Essentially, it is ex opere operato and comes not from the 
merit or effort of the individual, but by the institution of Christ from 
participation in the offering of the holy Sacrifice. Accidentally, it is 
ex opere operantis, and may vary with the dispositions of the persons 
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or the manner in which they more or less closely are associated with 
the priest, who is in a true sense offerer of the Mass. It is evident that 
whatever effects are from the efforts of the individual, like the merit of 
any good work, may be given to another. But whether the ex opere 
operato effect can be so alienated, is not by any means certain. Some 
there are who maintain that the secondary offerers may make over to 
others some fruit of the Mass, in a manner analogous to that of the min- 
isterial fruit which the priest can bestow. The argument for this opinion 
would seem to rest chiefly on the words of the Canon of the Mass: pro 
quibus tibi offerimus vel qui tibi offerunt pro se suisque omnibus. The 
bystanders (secondary offerers) offer not only for themselves but for 
those who are theirs; and thus they may apportion to their own a share 
in their offering of the Mass. Unfortunately, the meaning of the words 
of the Missal is not so clear, nor can the development to their present 
form be sufficiently traced to throw definite light on their interpreta- 
tion. Taking them as they are, it is quite possible to understand them 
as a prayer that the efficacy of the Mass be extended to the whole body 
of Christians—suisque omnibus—and thus they would refer not to the 
special but to the general fruit of the Sacrifice. Further, it seems to us 
certain that it is the special prerogative of the priest who is divinely 
constituted for men—pro hominibus—to apply the fruits of a priestly 
action, which is sacrifice, and thus fulfil his office as mediator. We are 
definitely of opinion that the special fruit of the Mass ex opere operato, 
in which the parishioners share on Sundays and Feasts of precept, is 
theirs inalienably and that it cannot be bestowed on another, living or 
dead. 


Lastly, there are the ministerial fruits. The parishioners, in this 
case, are recipients only, and there does not appear any reason why 
they could alienate them any more than they could give away the 
graces ex opere operato which they receive from the Sacraments. 


To sum up: we think that the suggestion put forth by SENEx to 
console his parishioner who could not have the Mass applied to the 
deceased relative, was based on an incorrect assumption that the pro 
populo Mass is offered for the intentions of the people; and that it was 
doubtful and ambiguous to invite him to apply his share of the Mass 
to that purpose. A general exhortation to assist at Mass with the 
intention of offering to God whatever satisfaction he could gain thereby 
for the repose of his relative’s soul would perhaps have been more 
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INSINCERITY IN THE GUARANTEES AT A MIXED 
MARRIAGE. 

In the course of parochial visitation, a priest may come upon a 
family where one of the parents is a Catholic and the children are being 
brought up outside the Church. The marriage was contracted accord- 
ing to laws of the Church, but the parties maintain that they did not 
regard as serious and binding any promises they made about religion at 
the time they were married. Whether such an attitude is due to ignor- 
ance or not is hard to know; but what is to be said for the validity of 
the dispensation, and if the impediment were disparity of cult, what of 
the validity of the marriage? 

PRESBYTER. 
REPLY. 

A marriage such as that referred to in the query is a serious viola- 
tion of the divine law, because of the certainty of the perversion of the 
offspring of the union. Nevertheless, the dispensation is valid; nor 
can the marriage be held null and void. 

Mixed marriages—and by this term we understand here a marriage 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, whether the latter be baptised 
or not—are forbidden by Canon Law. Unless a dispensation be obtain- 
ed, marriage between a Catholic and a member of an heretical or schis- 
matical sect is forbidden under pain of serious sin, for the impediment of 
mixed religion prohibits such a marriage. (Can. 1060). This prohibi- 
tion is founded on the presumption of common danger, and holds in all 
cases, even in those where there is no risk to the faith or morals of the 
Catholic party or of the offspring. Likewise, if the non-Catholic party 
be not baptised, the marriage is again seriously sinful and further, it is 
invalid. This is the impediment of disparity of cult. (Can. 1070). 

Mixed marriages are against the laws of the Church; they are 
severely forbidden at all times, and under pain also of invalidity if the 
impediment of disparity of cult be present. But in addition to this 
prohibition of legitimate ecclesiastical authority, there is sometimes a 
violation of the divine law involved in such a marriage. Can. 1060, 
which promulgates the impediment of mixed religion, adds: “If there be 
danger of perversion of the Catholic spouse or of the offspring, the 
marriage is also forbidden by the divine law.” The Church could 
strictly speaking abrogate or relax her legislation affecting mixed 
marriages, and in the circumstances where there was a danger of per- 
version, the prohibition of the divine law would still remain in force. It 
is scarcely conceivable that the Church, the guardian of morality, would 
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sanction a marriage involving sin. She never dispenses from her laws 
against mixed marriages unless there be just and grave reasons; 
and to remove effectively the danger of violation of the laws of 
God, she requires guarantees against the risk of perversion. The dis- 
pensation for a mixed marriage is never given unless under the condi- 
tion of the cautiones which are stated in Can. 1061. The non-Catholic 
party must guarantee to remove any danger of perversion from the 
Catholic, and both must pledge that all the children will be baptised and 
educated in the Catholic Faith and in no other. Furthermore, there 
must be moral certainty that the cawtiones will be respected and fulfilled. 

There are thus three requisites for the valid granting of a dispen- 
sation for a mixed marriage: 1) Just and grave causes, 2) the giving of 
the guarantees or cautiones, and 3) moral certainty that these will be 
fulfilled. 

In the absence of a canonical cause, the dispensation is invalid 
according to the general principle of Can. 84. The cautiones, given at 
least implicitly, are also necessary for the validity of the dispensation 
(S. Off., 14th Jan., 1932, 10th Mar., 1941). The necessity of the 
third requisite is intrinsically bound up with the second, for unreliable 
guarantees are of their very nature of no value whatsoever, and can be 
considered as non-existent. The giving of the cautiones should regu- 
larily be done in writing, but the fact that they have been given some- 
how must be capable of proof in the external forum. Marriage is a 
public act, it is a contract which is entered in facie Ecclesiae, and what 
affects its legal status must be capable of establishment by evidence. 
What is needed with regard to the cautiones for validity is that the 
parties so act that a conclusion can legitimately be established that they 
knew of the obligation of fulfilling the conditions and manifested a firm 
proposal to stand by them. Moral certainty about the future actions of 
others can be obtained only from a prudent judgment of their present 
conduct and principally from their spoken or written declaration. It 
is of course always possible that the Superior who grants the dispensa- 
tion is deceived, and that persons by their conduct conceal their real 
intentions ; but that they do so is the exception and not the rule. If the 
Superior is morally certain of the sincerity of the parties, he acts validly 
when he dispenses, even though he is actually wrong in his judgment. 
It is not stated that his judgment must necessarily be true, but that 
moral certainty be had that the promises will be fulfilled. Moral cer- 
tainty can be entertained about error which is mistaken for truth. If 
the validity of the dispensation were to depend on the actual internal 
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intentions of the contracting parties as to the fulfilment of the promises, 
there would be no end to the doubts that could arise. 

In the case presented we conclude that the dispensation was valid, 
and so any prohibition affecting the lawfulness or validity of the mar- 
riage arising from purely ecclesiastical legislation was removed. The 
divine law was not relaxed and the parties committed grievous sin, 
which they continue to perpetrate by putting into execution their evil 
designs of depriving their children of the true Faith. 


* * *x * 


PERFECT CONTRITION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Having read with interest the Articles in the Record on Perfect 
Contrition, I would like you to comment on a statement I recently came 
across that a person who is sorry for his sins because they offend his 
best Benefactor has perfect sorrow. 

DUBITANS. 


REPLY: 

We do not agree that sorrow for sin because it offends our best 
Benefactor is perfect sorrow, for the reason that such sorrow is not 
“perfected by charity.” 

It is a doctrine of our Faith that contrition perfected by charity will 
reconcile man to God, even before the actual reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance; though this effect of reconciliation is not to be attributed to 
contrition without a desire of the Sacrament which it contains. (Coun- 
cil of Trent, D. 898). The usual proofs for this doctrine are to be found 
in any manual of Theology and need not detain us now. Our purpose 
is rather to determine when have we contrition perfected by charity. 

The Decree of Trent just alluded to distinguishes another kind of 
contrition, which is called imperfect contrition or attrition. It is com- 
monly conceived from the consideration of the filthiness of sin, or the 
fear of hell or of punishment. Provided it. excludes the will to sin and 
contains a hope of remission, it does not make a man a greater sinner or 
a hypocrite: on the contrary, it is a true gift of God, an impulse of the 
Holy Ghost Who as yet does not dwell in the soul but moves it, prepar- 
ing the way for justification. Unlike perfect contrition, attrition does 
not obtain immediate pardon of sin before recourse to the Sacrament of 
Penance, but with the Sacrament it disposes to justification. Attrition 
is imperfect in its effects because imperfect in its motive; it is founded 
not on charity but on some good though less worthy motive. Only to 
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that sorrow which is founded on charity does the Council attribute the 
efficacy of remission of sin without the actual reception of Penance. 


It is most necessary then that we should know when Contrition can 
be called perfect and when it is not such. Contrition, which is only 
probably perfect, may suffice when it is a question of the lawfulness of 
some act which requires the state of grace, v.g., the reception or admin- 
istration of a Sacrament, when actual confession is not prescribed or is 
impossible; but in the danger of death, a probable opinion is not 
enough, for the eternal salvation of a soul is at stake and the principle is 
to be applied: pars tutior est sequenda. 


The contrition necessary unto salvation for a person in the state of 
God’s enmity is that which is perfected by charity, the highest form of 
love. Sin and the love of God are mutually opposed; and sin implies 
an act of the will whereby a man chooses the creature in preference to 
the Creator ; it is a deliberate turning away from God, following a judg- 
ment of the intellect on the relative “goodness” of the creature and its 
God. When the intellect, under the inspiration of divine grace, after 
further consideration, realises that it has been mistaken, there succeeds 
the wish that such an act had not been done, a detestation or hatred of 
the sin and a determination that any similar occurrence will be avoided 
in the future. The prerequisite for this threefold act of the will, regard- 
ing the past, the present and the future, is the judgment of the intellect 
that sin is evil. If sin be judged as evil, what is opposed to it, namely 
God, Whom sin insults and offends, is necessarily considered as good. 
No one can hate sin and not love God, for sin, in any definition, is 
essentially opposed to God; and if we detest one of two opposites, we 
love the other. 


Love is an act of the rational appetite, which we call the will, to- 
wards its proper object which is “good.” We say that the will is an 
appetite because it seeks its object and is not content till it possesses it. 
We call it a rational appetite because it follows on a judgment of the 
intellect that such an object is actually good, at least under the aspect 
that it is presented to us. The intellect acts after weighing the reasons 
for its decision, and these reasons are the motives of the act of love. 
One motive always present is the ultimate advantage, one way or 
another, of the subject, for it is impossible for us to abstract altogether 
from ourselves; we cannot wish for what is not good for us. It is not 
necessary, however, that our own advantage be the prevailing motive; 
and the less there is of acquisition for self in the act of the will, the more 
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perfect is the love. It is more perfect because it is terminated more in 
its object and less in the subject. 

We must dispel any notion that charity or love is a sensible affec- 
tion. It is indeed essentially an act of the will, and any sensible effects 
are purely accidental, depending both on the nature of the object that is 
loved and the subjective temperament of the person concerned. It is 
true that the saints loved God with heroic charity, and yet how many 
of them experienced no sensible effects of the ardent love which inspired 
their lives of holiness? 

St. Thomas defines love as velle bonum alicui'—to wish good to 
some one. The act of love thus has two objects, one direct and the 
other indirect. The direct object is what we seek to possess, and the 
indirect object is the person for whose benefit we are anxious to have it. 
If the direct object be a person, God or a fellow man, we desire to 
possess him in some way. We may wish to have him as our own (his 
good favour, his company, his gifts, his help or some such), only be- 
cause we ourselves receive thereby some satisfaction or advantage. We 
truly love him and would do nothing to destroy the union between us, 
but the reason of our love is in ourselves. This is the love of concupi- 
scence or of hope, and it is evident that it is not perfect. Dulectio in 
alterum tendit ut caritas esse possit, as we read from St. Gregory the 
Great on the feasts of the Evangelists. This love of hope tends towards 
another, but it does so as a means to an end and finally it ends in self. 
To quote again from St. Gregory: nemo proprie ad seipsum habere 
carttatem dicitur. 

There is however a more excellent love which we can have towards 
God or our neighbour, and it is the love of friendship. It is this that 
St. Paul writes of in the thirteenth chapter of the lst Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; and among her qualities we note that “she seeketh not her 
own’. Charity in the full and true sense is that act of the will by 
which we seek to possess another in some way, that as a result of our 
action he and not we may receive whatever advantage is to be had from 
our union; the only good that we enjoy being the realisation of the 
other’s benefit. We love in order that another may prosper, while we 
are satisfied to rejoice in his acquisition. 

These general remarks are true whether the object of our charity 
be God or man; but when we speak of charity, which is co-relative to 
contrition which justifies the sinner, we are concerned with the love of 
God Whom we know in a supernatural manner by Faith as the greatest 
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Good. Since He is the greatest Good and the source and reason of 
every goodness, He is our beginning and our last end. Whatever we 
have, whether in the order of grace or of nature, is from Him; and in 
possessing Him for all eternity we shall find our eternal happiness. 
These are truths which God has revealed to us, and a little thought on 
them must have the effect of causing us to desire to be united to God 
by grace here and in glory hereafter. Already we can say that we love 
God in a supernatural manner, but so far the real reason for our love is 
our own perfection and happiness. It seems not to matter much that 
God being simple, the attribute whereby He is the last end and happi- 
ness of man is not really distinct from His Essence; as far as our act 
of love for Him goes, it proceeds from a wish to benefit ourselves and 
it does not rise above the love of concupiscence or hope. There is how- 
ever another revealed truth: that God has made us for His greater 
glory, and that by our attainment of the Beatific Vision we shall extend 
that glory. If, then, we desire to be united to God, not that we may 
be happy—which, of course, as we trust we shall be—but that we may 
realise God’s Will in our regard and bring to pass the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, advesiat regnum tuum, fiat voluntas tua sicut in coelo 
et in terra, then we love God for His sake. The direct object of our 
love is God; the indirect object is likewise God; while our advantage is 
only secondary. 

It has been already remarked that love of God and detestation of 
sin are in direct proportion, for as the act of love is a movement of the 
will towards good, so the act of hatred is its motion away from evil. In 
the same way as we love God, we detest sin. If we love God because 
He is our Benefactor (as is the case in the question proposed) then it 
can be said that we do truly love Him ,and we have turned away from 
sin which is opposed to Him. But is our love of God and our con- 
comitant hatred of sin as complete as it could be? Our will does not 
rest in God but comes back again to a creature, our own selves. It does 
not follow that we have preferred God to ourselves: rather we have 
refrained from making such a preference. But before we can declare 
that we love God above all things, we must put Him above ourselves: 
otherwise our love, though it be good is not yet perfect, nor is our 
contrition perfect. We detest our sins above all that can separate us 
from God, above every other evil; but the reason is not that they offend 
God’s infinite Goodness, and deprive Him of the glory that is His due; 
it is rather that we have separated ourselves from our Benefactor Who 
can no longer reward us with the gift of everlasting life. _ Contrition 
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from such a motive certainly implies a conversion to God and a turning 
away from sin, but it has not reached that stage when the former sinner 
loves God above all things. He does love God as much as he hates 
evil, and he considers sin as the greatest evil; but his love has not risen 
to heights when it transcends the love of all creatures, even as they are 
really good. He is yet a step below and must be prepared to renounce 
all things even himself, if his love for God is to be perfect. With the 
grace of the Sacrament of Penance, the love of God, which is equiva- 
lent to a hatred of evil, will ensure justification: taken alone it is not 
perfected by charity, which is the explicit love of God above all things, 
dilectio Dei super omnia. 

From these remarks, it will be seen that sorrow for sin that offends 
our best Benefactor is not perfect contrition. It will also be deduced 
that perfect contrition is not difficult, as was pointed out by a contribu- 
tor in recent issues. If our love of God is accompanied by a desire 
thereby to increase His glory, it is perfect charity; we wish to have 
Him for His sake. We comply with St. Thomas’ definition of the 
love of friendship which is charity: velle bonum (Deum) non sibi sed 
altert (Deo). Many of our common prayers contain this thought, the 
best of them, the Lord’s Prayer, contains it in every petition of its first 
part. 

JAMES MADDEN. 
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Canon Lam 


I. MARRIAGE OF PERSONS INTENDING TO ABUSE 
MARITAL RIGHTS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Reading your reply in the recent issue of the A.C. Record (July, 
1948) entitled “Marriages of Lapsed and Nominal Catholics”, I was led 
to recall a case of my recent experience. I was explaining to a Catholic 
who intended to marry a non-Catholic the canonical requirements con- 
cerning guarantees with a view to obtaining a dispensation from Mixed 
Religion. As I spoke of the Catholic upbringing of children this party 
sought to put my mind at rest by assuring me that “there would not 
be any children”. I found that there was an agreement between the 
parties to avoid conception by sinful practices. 

Should I have refused to assist at this marriage? It was morally 
certain that the parties would contract a civil marriage. 

SACERDOS. 
REPL Y2 

The wrong intention of this contracting party may be considered 
under two aspects, firstly, as a factor capable of invalidating the mar- 
riage, and, secondly, as an intention to commit sin. It seems fair to 
conclude that on neither score should SAcErpos have refused to assist at 
the ceremony. 

VALIDITY OF THIS MARRIAGE. 

The marriage contract is constituted by the consent of eligible 
parties, expressed in the form required by law. The object of true 
matrimonial consent is a perpetual and exclusive right over the body 
for the purpose of acts which are per se suitable for the generation of 
offspring. If one or both of the parties, by a positive act of the will, 
excludes the marriage contract itself or all right to the conjugal act or 
some essential property of marriage, the contract is invalid. In the 
present case SACERDOS had some reason to think that the parties were 
excluding all right to the conjugal act, understood in its true sense. 

To determine the canonical effect of such an intention recourse 
must be had to the well-known distinction between the transference of 
a right and the use of that right. The parties to a marriage may intend 
to give and accept matrimonial rights but to abuse their mutual obliga- 
tions by using artificial methods of avoiding conception. Their mar- 
riage is valid. On the other hand, if the right itself is deliberately ex- 
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cluded, the object of their consent is changed substantially from that of 
a true matrimonial contract, so that the marriage is rendered invalid. 

In deciding such a case in a post-factum judgment, an ecclesiastical 
judge would invoke frequently the presumption of law in favour of 
marriage, to uphold the validity of the contract. For to determine what 
was the exact import of a person’s intention is sometimes a task of 
extreme difficulty. 

In judging the situation prior to marriage the pastor could not 
invoke the presumption of law in favour of marriage; neither could he 
investigate the parties’ intention with the same thoroughness as the 
judge of a nullity suit. Furthermore he would need to exercise pru- 
dence lest, unwittingly, he point the way to future nullity proceedings. 
Generally speaking, he would assume correctly that the wrong intention 
was to exclude the fulfillment of obligations rather than to exclude the 
right itself. Usually, it is reasonable to conclude that such a person’s 
predominant intention is to contract Christian marriage, while reserving 
to himself the interpretation of its obligations or intending simply to 
ignore them. Everyday experience seems to support this view. 

Therefore we may conclude that there was no reason for refusing 
to assist at the marriage on the grounds that the contract—and the 
Sacrament would be invalid. 

SINFUL INTENTION. 

What is to be said of the admission of a sinful intention? Again, 
there was no reason for refusing to assist at the marriage. It is assumed 
that the sinful intention was of a private nature. In that case the pastor 
could not insist upon Sacramental Confession as a necessary condition 
to his celebrating the marriage. Naturally, he would counsel the parties 
to procure for themselves the state of grace and he would exhort them 
to approach the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist (Can. 
1033). 

Further, the parties may come within the category of those who 
need instruction in Christian Doctrine (Can. 1020, 2). Catholics may 
become indoctrinated with current opinions in favour of family limita- 
tion. Instruction in the underlying Christian principles may be 
sufficient to cause them to revoke their sinful intentions. 

* * * * 
Il. MATRIMONIAL DISPENSATION GRANTED WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE OF CAUSE FOR DISPENSING. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


I arranged to assist at a Mixed Marriage. The promises were duly 
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signed by the intending spouses. The canonical reasons advanced in 
the petition were “aetas superadulta” and “periculum contrahendi extra 
ecclesiam”. Through an oversight I failed to apply for the dispensation 
and adverted to the fact on the day of the wedding. I communicated 
with the Ordinary by telephone, explained the situation, and, in answer 
to his question, assured him that “everything was in order”. He grant- 
ed the dispensation, advising me to forward the written application and 
the guarantees. It has occurred to me that he did not ask what were 
the canonical causes advanced in the petition, nor did I specify them. 
A colleague has queried the validity of such a dispensation. He in- 
forms me that the Instruction of the Holy See concerning pre-nuptial 
investigation of freedom to marry insists upon the need for a canonical 
cause. Would you kindly furnish a solution of this problem? 
ANXIOUS. 


REPLY. 

In the supposition that the causes specified did in fact exist at the 
time of its being granted, it may be concluded that the dispensation was 
valid. 

In the first place, the actual existence of a just and reasonable 
cause is required for the validity of the dispensation. According to 
Canon 84, a dispensation from an ecclesiastical law should not be 
granted without a just and reasonable cause, taking into account the 
gravity of the law from which the dispensation is given; otherwise, the 
dispensation, if given by an inferior, is both illicit and invalid. Thus 
any dispensation given without a just cause is an unlawful exercise of 
power regardless of whether the dispensing authority is the legislator, 
his superior or successor, or an inferior. Further, if granted by an 
inferior, it is also invalid. In the case proposed the Ordinary is an 
inferior, as he dispenses in virtue of delegated jurisdiction, obtained 
through the Formula Maior. 

A further consideration in the case is as to whether the dispensing 
authority must take cognisance of the cause named in the petition. Cer- 
tainly, for lawfulness he should always have knowledge of the existence 
of a cause. Otherwise he takes the risk of dispensing without sufficient 
cause, which is always unlawful. As to validity, the answer is simple 
in the case of a legislator, his superior or successor. For these may 
dispense validly even without a cause; a fortiori, therefore, they may do 
so when they are without knowledge of the existence or absence of a 
cause. What is to be said of an inferior’s dispensation, as in the present 
case? Provided that the cause exists objectively, his act is valid. 
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Though some few authorities have not agreed with this solution, it 
seems to be a sound conclusion from the principles enuntiated in Canon 
84. 

Furthermore, in the case proposed by our correspondent the Ordi- 
nary enquired as to whether “everything was in order”. Apparently, 
Anxious understood this query as referring to the guarantees. But 
probably the Ordinary, depending upon the sane judgment of the 
pastor, sought an assurance in regard to all the essential requirements 
of the situation, including the existence of a just and reasonable cause 
for the dispensation. This is quite intelligible in the case of a conver- 
sation by telephone as the Ordinary, in his prudence, would avoid all 
unnecessary discussion of personal details. 

The Instruction to which reference is made is the well-known 
document issued by the S. Congregation of the Sacraments on the 29th 
of June, 1941, but implemented by Ordinaries in more recent times. 
Various causes of invalidity of a marriage are expounded. Amongst 
them is listed the case of invalid dispensation from a diriment impedi- 
ment, granted without the just cause required by the nature of the case. 


* * 2 *K 


III. RECKONING OF TIME—(1) MONTH’S RESIDENCE 
REQUIRED FOR LAWFUL ASSISTANCE AT A MARRIAGE; 
(2) DATE OF FINAL PROFESSION. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

A parish priest becomes qualified to assist at a marriage lawfully 
when one of the parties has resided in his parish for a month. Would 
you kindly explain how the period of a month is reckoned in this case? 
Let us say that a bride took up residence in my parish on Saint Patrick’s 
Day. On what day may she be said to have resided in my parish for a 
month? 

PAROCHUS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

A certain novice has taken her temporary vows for a period of 
three years. The day on which the time elapses is an unsuitable one 
for arranging the ceremony of final profession. May this event be 
anticipated or postponed—tlet us say, for a month? And, lest I have not 
understood correctly the complicated rules for computing time, would 
you kindly explain how they are applied in this case? 

SUPERIOR. 
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REPLY: 
(1) MONTH’S RESIDENCE REQUIRED FOR LAWFUL 
ASSISTANCE AT A MARRIAGE. 

Applying the rules of Canon 34, it appears that Parocuus becomes 
eligible to assist at the marriage in accordance with Canon 1097, 1, 2, on 
the 18th of April. 

The first relevant consideration is that the period of time in ques- 
tion is one for which a “terminus a quo”, or starting point, has been 
implicitly assigned. The starting point of a period of time is assigned 
explicitly when some particular date is fixed by the competent authority, 
e.g., if a religious is granted an indult of exclaustration “for a period of 
six months, beginning on the first day of September, 1948”. The start- 
ing point or “terminus a quo” is assigned implicitly when no particular 
date is named but some specific event or act is designated as fixing the 
beginning of the period. For example, in determining age, length of 
novitiate, acquisition of domicile or quasi-domicile, some act or event 
is designated as the starting point of a period, namely, the moment of 
birth, of reception, of taking up residence. It is plain that such is the 
case, too, in regard to the month’s residence required in Canon 1097, 1, 
2; the moment at which a person takes up residence in a parish is the 
beginning of the period required by law. 

When the “terminus a quo” of a period is determined either 
explicitly or implicitly, two rules are applicable. Firstly, periods of 
months and years are to be counted according to the calendar. Ordi- 
narily, therefore, the month’s residence will be completed on the date 
of the same number in the following month—in this case, the 17th of 
April. Secondly, when the “terminus a quo” occurs not at the begin- 
ning of a day but, as usually happens, at some time during the day, the 
first day is not counted, the period being calculated from the following 
midnight; so that the period is completed at midnight following the 
corresponding date designated as the “terminus ad quem”. Thus, for 
instance, a person who was born sometime during the first day of 
December, 1927, is deemed to have attained his twenty-first year 
canonically at midnight following the first of December, 1948.  Simi- 
larly, in computing the month’s residence, the first day is not counted 
and the period ends at midnight following the 17th of April. There- 
fore, the first day on which the pastor may assist lawfully at the 
marriage is the 18th of April. 

(2) DATE OF FINAL PROFESSION. 
The date on which the temporary vows cease and on which final 
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profession should take place is determined by the rule of Canon 34, 3, 5. 
“If there is question of renewing at stated times acts of the same kind, 
for example, three years for the perpetual profession after the tempor- 
ary, three years or any other period of time for making a new election, 
etc., the time is up when the same day from which it started comes 
round again, but the new act can be placed at any time during that 
entire day”. For instance, if the temporary vows were made on the 
15th of August, 1945, the final profession should take place on the 15th 
of August, 1948, but at any time during that day. On that day, until 
the moment at which she either makes solemn profession or leaves the 
institute (as she is free to do), the religious remains bound by the tem- 
porary vows. 

May the date of final profession be postponed? Certainly, there 
should not be any interval of time during which the religious would be 
without any vows. “When the period for which vows were made has 
elapsed, no delay must be permitted in renewing the vows”. (Canon 
577, 1). But the legitimate superior may prolong the duration of 
temporary vows for a further period of as much as three years. There- 
fore, the final profession may be postponed for a month, but the religious 
should renew her temporary vows for the intervening period. 

May the final profession be anticipated? The principal considera- 
tion in this question is that a period of three years of temporary pro- 
fession must have preceded final profession as a condition for validity. 
To anticipate by a month and so reduce the time of temporary profes- 
sion to a period of two years and eleven months would invalidate the 
final profession. 


JAMES CARROLL, 
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QUERIES. 
VOTIVE MASS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
May the Mass of the Immaculate Heart of Mary be used as a 


Votive Mass? 
RAYMUNDUS. 


REPLY 

From the formula of this Mass as published in the A.A.S. (1945, 
p. 49) we conclude that it may be used as a votive Mass, for the varia- 
tions in Missis votivis for different seasons of the year are noted. This 
is an addition to the special Masses of Our Lady which were previously 
available for use as votive Masses: those of the mysteries of the Seven 
Dolours and of the Immaculate Conception. For all other occasions, 
the votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary must be the one for the 


time of the year given among the Missae Votivae of the Missal. 
* * * * 


BLESSING OF A GRAVE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
When a grave is to be blessed which is destined for the reception 
of one body only, should the clause quorum quarumque corpora hic 
sepeliuntur....laetentur be put into the singular number? BA 


REPLY. 

The clause in question should be recited in the singular if only one 
person is to be buried in the grave. This is evident from the Roman 
Ritual Tit. VI, cap. 3, n. 12, where it is stated: Si sepulchrum pro uno 
tantum inserviat, dicatur : et cujus corpus hic sepelitur animam ejus.... 
laetetur. 


* * * * 
MASS OF SS. PETER AND PAUL ON THE HOLY FATHER’S 
FEAST DAY. 


The Fourth Plenary Council enjoined (Dec. 77a) that on the 
Sunday within the octave of SS. Peter and Paul the feast of the reign- 
ing Pontiff is to be celebrated. Does this mean that the external solem- 
nity of the feast of the Apostles is observed on this day, or do we need 
an indult from the Holy See to recite or sing the Mass of SS. Peter 


> 
and Paul: FRANCISCUS. 
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REPEY. 

The Fathers of the Fourth Plenary Council did not order the exter- 
nal celebration of the feast of SS. Peter and Paul on the Sunday follow- 
ing the 29th June, nor did their legislation extend to the Liturgy. They 
prescribed a special sermon on the rights and prerogatives of the Holy 
Father to which was to be added an exhortation to the faithful to pray 
frequently for him. Only in those places where the two Apostles are 
the Patrons or in Churches where they are the Titulars may the exter- 
nal liturgical solemnity be observed on the following Sunday. In this 
case, one low Mass and one sung Mass of the feast are permitted. We 
think, however, that where a mass in cantu can be arranged, the 
Ordinary could permit the Votive Mass of SS. Peter and Paul; as the 
cause is grave—the well-being of the Common Father—and it is at the 
some time a public one, affecting the good of the whole Church. For 
any further departure from the calendar, an Indult would be necessary. 

* * 2K * 


BLESSING AT MASS WITHOUT A CONGREGATION— 
BROKEN ALTAR STONE. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

When a priest says Mass alone, either by virtue of an indult or in 
circumstances where moralists would hold him justified, ought he to 
omit the last blessing? 

2. I have in my care an altar-stone from which a notable part has 
been broken at one corner, including the part anointed. How ought I 
proceed to make it fit for use? Would it be lawful to take it to a mason 
to have it cut and squared? 

: COLMCILLE. 
REEEN: 

When saying Mass alone the priest does not omit the last blessing. 
The celebration of Mass, with nobody present to represent the Church, 
is an extraordinary procedure, but it does not change the public nature 
of the act of sacrifice. Hence the priest prays and performs the same 
rites as if there were a congregation. To this statement there are two 
minor modifications: he does not repeat the Confiteor (S.C.R. 3368), 
and in the response to the Orate fratres he changes manibus tuis into 
manibus meis, which he would do in all cases where for some reason the 
server did not answer. When celebrating alone, he gives the salutation 
Dominus vobiscum and asks for prayers that his sacrifice and that of 
the people may be acceptable to the Almighty. There seems no reason 
why he should omit the blessing: it may be said that it is invoked on 
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those who are present de jure though de facto absent. 

2. From Can. 1200, par. 2, n. 1, we learn that an altar or altar- 
stone loses its consecration if it be considerably broken (si frangatur 
enorme), the seriousness of the break being determined either by its 
extent or its relation to the place of anointing. Most authorities hold 
that if the part broken off contains one of the crosses anointed by the 
Bishop at consecration, the stone is execrated and so could not be law- 
fully used for Mass. It may be argued, and with a certain amount of 
probability, that the loss of one cross would not constitute an enormous 
break required by Can. 1200. Certain it is that, if during the consecra- 
tion of the stone the anointing of one cross were omitted, the rite would 
not be thereby invalid (S.C.R. 3771 and 4244) ; and it may reasonably 
be ‘asked why the subsequent loss of one anointed cross would deprive 
the stone of its consecrated status. At any rate, a stone as described 
by our correspondent could not be considered as more than doubtfully 
consecrated, and some good reason would be needed before it could be 
used for the celebration of Mass. . 

The method suggested of sending the broken stone to a mason to 
have it cut and squared is not a remedy: it would only make matters 
worse. More of the stone would be cut away and a second cross would 
most likely be removed, leaving little likelihood that the consecration 
was not lost. The stone in question seems beyond repair. It could be 
sent to the Bishop, the relics could be removed; and after treatment by 
a mason, if still sufficiently large, it could be consecrated anew. 


* * * * 


THE FUNERAL RITE FOR A PRIEST. II. 

Note: It will frequently happen that the Bishop of the Diocese 
attends the obsequies of one of his priests, and so we have thought it 
well to describe the function in the supposition that the Bishop is pre- 
sent. In his absence, one of the priests will preside at the Office ; and at 
the conclusion of this section the modifications then to be observed will 
be noted. 

Preparations: In addition to what has already been mentioned in 
our Jast number, the following preparations will be made :— 

1. A lectern without covering or ornament, which will subse- 
quently be placed in the centre of the Sanctuary. 

2. On the gospel side, if practicable, a throne will be prepared for 
the Ordinary: it will be draped in violet. Should circumstances pre- 
clude the erection of a throne, the Bishop will occupy the first place in 
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the choir (on the gospel side), and a suitable chair and kneeler with a 
violet cushion will be made ready for him. 

3. In the centre of the sanctuary, some short distance from the 
altar there will be a faldstool or prie-dieu. 

4. If the Bishop is the Metropolitan, he will require the metro- 
politan cross. 

5. On the corners of the altar steps the acolytes’ candles, of un- 
bleached wax, will be left unlighted. 

6. Ona credence, handy to the throne, will be placed the bugia in 
which is a white wax candle, and also a copy of the Breviary. 

N.B.—The candles on the altar and those round the coffin will all 
be lighted. 

The Ceremony: The procession sets out for the Church (from the 
presbytery, sacristy or other convenient place) in the following order: © 
The laity, if they take part in the procession precede the Bishop; the 
clergy, in order of seniority follow him. The Bishop may wear the 
Cappa Magna or the mozetta; but unless he has an indult, he should 
not occupy the throne, wearing the mozetta. The Archbishop of the 
Province has the metropolitan cross carried before him by a server 
vested in surplice, who walks alone, without the assistance of acolytes. 

At the entrance to the church, a pause is made. The parish priest 
offers holy water to the Bishop, who, having removed his biretta, 
touches his forehead with the aspersorium and then sprinkles those 
who accompany him, both clergy and laity, kneeling in the porch or 
round the church door. Meanwhile, unless it be one of the more 
solemn feasts, the bell will be tolled. For pontifical functions, the 
Blessed Sacrament should be removed to a side chapel, and on entering 
the church the procession moves to the place where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved. The Bishop and clergy proceed with head uncovered, 
and on arriving at the chapel, all kneel and make a short visit. The 
procession then reforms and is directed towards the high altar: the 
laymen take their places in the church and the others enter the sanctu- 
ary. Should the Blessed Sacrament not have been removed from the 
high altar, the procession will go direct to the sanctuary. The cross- 
bearer, without genuflecting, takes the cross to the gospel side, near the 
throne or the Bishop’s place. The Bishop on arrival before the Altar 
makes the proper reverence—a genuflection if the Blessed Sacrament is 
present, otherwise a profound bow to the cross; the rest, except pre- 
lates, genuflect whether the Blessed Sacrament is on the altar or not. 
All kneel for a brief prayer. When the Bishop stands to go to his place, 
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the others rise also, genuflect, and after the mutual salutations take 
their places in the choir. The Bishop, accompanied by the M.C., goes 
to the throne or his place in choir, and after a moment’s pause, during 
which he sits, he removes his biretta and rises to recite in secret the 
Pater, Ave and Credo. The cantors standing at the lectern commence 
the Invitatory Regem cui omnia vivunt, and after it has been repeated 
by the choir sing the first verse of the psalm Venite exultemus Domino. 
After each verse of the psalm, the choir sing the Invitatory in whole or 
part as noted in the breviary: the Gloria Patri is omitted and in its 
place the Regem cui omnia, etc., is sung in full. Meanwhile, all are 
standing except for the words venite adoremus et procedamus ante 
Deum, at which they kneel. The first antiphon is now intoned by the 
cantors and immediately after they commence the first psalm. During 
the office the attitude of the clergy is seated, wearing the biretta, except 
where it is noted that they stand or kneel. Matins of the office of the 
dead contains three nocturns, but frequently one only is said, and at a 
funeral office it should be the first of the three. After the recitation of 
the versicle following the three psalms, all remove their birettas and 
stand for the Pater Noster, which is said in secret. Meanwhile, the 
M.C., with proper reverences to the Bishop and altar or Blessed Sacra- 
ment, will go to the centre of the sanctuary and bow to the priest who 
is to sing the first lesson and accompany him, keeping on his left-hand, 
to the lectern. Both genuflect to the Cross or Blessed Sacrament, 
make the prescribed reverence to the Bishop, and without asking for a 
blessing, the lector begins the lesson, which is concluded without the 
usual Tu autem Domine etc. When the lesson commences, all sit and 
put on their birettas. Towards the conclusion of the first lesson, the 
M.C. goes to invite the lector of the second. The choir sing the respon- 
sories. The singing of all the lessons is arranged according to the 
same directions. The last lesson is frequently taken by the Bishop, in 
which case he remains at the throne or his place in the choir, and all 
stand with him. Lauds commences immediately after Matins, and 
when the first psalm has been intoned all the clergy sit and again put 
on their birettas, remaining thus till the Benedictus has been intoned. 
This canticle is sung standing, but for the repetition of the antiphon at 
its conclusion the members of the choir sit. Towards the last verses of 
the Benedictus, the acolytes light their candles which have been at the 
corners of the altar steps, and come to the Bishop, where they stand on 
either side of him facing each other, holding the candles: the bugia- 
bearer will also be ready to stand near the Bishop while he reads. 
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When the antiphon has been repeated, all rise, and the Bishop intones 
the Pater Noster which is continued in secret, and in the meantime all 
(except the acolytes) kneel. The Bishop sings: 
Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
Sed libera nos a malo. 
A porta inferi. 
Erue, Domine animam ejus. 
Requiescat in pace. 
Amen. 
Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
. Et clamor meus at te veniat. 
The Bishop and bugia-bearer rise and the Bishop sings: 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
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He then sings in the ferial tone and with the long conclusion the prayer : 
Absolve, quaesumus, Domine, etc., or the prayer: Deus qui inter 
apostolicos sacerdotes, etc. At the place indicated he inserts the bap- 
tismal name of the Priest (the religious name for-a religious) and if he 
choses the prayer Absolve the word sacerdotis is added. Then, unless 
Mass is to follow immediately (in which case the Office here con- 
cludes), he sings: Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine, to which the 
choir answers Et lux perpetua luceat eis; and finally the chanters sing 
Requiescant in pace. 

For a reasonable cause, Lauds may be omitted; and in this case, 
the Matins concludes in the manner we have just described for the 
ending of Lauds. 

In the absence of the Bishop, one of the priests will act as presi- 
dent. He may be vested in black cope or stole or both, and sit at the 
bench on the epistle side; or he may wear the surplice, and then he 
occupies the first place in the choir at the gospel side. Acolytes are not 
required, but they may be in attendance, in which case they lead the 
procession carrying lighted candles: these they extinguish and leave on 
the steps of the altar at the corners. It is obvious that the bugia bearer 
will not be needed. There will be no cross carried. The president will 
sing the Pater noster and the other prayers, etc., at the conclusion of 
the Office at the foot of the altar. The order of the procession both on 
entering and leaving the church is juniores priores. 


In the next issue we hope to treat of the Requiem Mass. 


R. DONOHOE. 
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BLESSING OF THE WATER AT MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


With respect to the water used at Mass, other than at a Requiem : 

1. What is the effect of the Priest’s blessing of the water? 

2. If any water remains after Mass, should it be regarded as 

proper to dispose of it only in the sacrarium? 

3. If the same water is being used for a second Mass, is it 

blessed again? 

4. Would it be preferable to refill the water-cruet for a second 

Mass? 
ANXIUS. 
ePIC ve 

The blessing of the water at the offertory of the Mass is the equiva- 
lent of a prayer that it would be fit matter for mingling with the wine 
to be consecrated into the Blood of our Lord, and be of avail to our 
salvation. It does not make the water a res sacra. 

A blessing is in the nature of a prayer by which the Church, 
through her minister, invokes the divine power upon a creature, dedicat- 
ing it to the worship of God or begging that it may be of profit to man. 
Some blessings have a permanent effect and impart to the objects 
blessed a new character by which they cease to be profane and are set 
aside for exclusively religious purposes. These are called benedictiones 
constitutivae. All consecrations where the holy oils are used came 
under this class, as also do many blessings, such as those given to the 
sacred vessels, vestments, churches, holy water, etc. There are other 
blessings who do not make the thing on which they are conferred holy, 
in the sense that it is set aside from profane uses; these blessings merely 
beg God’s help upon some creature destined for man’s benefit, that he 
may be enabled to use it for the purpose which the Creator intends: as 
a help to temporal and eternal felicity. They are called benedictiones 
invocativae and we have numerous formulae for such in the Ritual: 
e.g., the blessing of children, houses, first fruits, animals, etc., and in the 
Mass the last blessing given by the priest may be reckoned under this 
head. The use of definite forms of words or of prescribed actions 1s 
not necessary from the nature of the case, but is imposed by the Church 
in whose authority the blessing is given. Some blessings are given 
merely by a sign: at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, we utter no 
words when we form the sign of the cross with the Monstrance; 
Bishops bless the people by making the sign of the cross with the hand 
over them; those priests who have the faculties, bless rosary beads, etc., 
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with the same sign and thus attach indulgences to them, and during 
High Mass the celebrant blesses the Subdeacon in silence imploring a 
reward for his having sung the Epistle. Likewise, at the offertory, by 
a sign of the cross, God’s help is sought that the water to be poured 
into the chalice may be an instrument of our salvation, signifying, as it 
does, when mingled with the wine, the union of the two natures in 
Christ in Whose Divinity we desire to have a share. Such a blessing 
does not make the water in the cruet a res sacra. 

2. It is not necessary to dispose of the water left after Mass into 
the sacrarium. However, seeing that it has been in such close relation 
with the offering of the Holy Sacrifice, it would be fitting that it be not 
used for sordid purposes. 

3and 4. The same water may be used and presented at the offer- 
tory of another Mass. No distinctive character has been given it by 
the blessing at the former Mass and there is no incongruity in asking 
God once more to grant us aid through its use. 

* * * * 
RINGING OF THE ANGELUS BELL. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Are there any spiritual advantages to be gained by ringing the 
Angelus Bell in Religious Communities while that prayer is recited 
morning, noon and evening? Also are there any spiritual gains for the 
Parishioners by saying it when the parish bell announces the Angelus? 


MAGISTER. 
REPOS 


The recitation of the Angelus while a bell is rung is not now neces- 
sary in order to gain the attached indulgence. By a decree of the 
Sacred Penitentiary (20th Feb., 1933) an Indulgence under the usual 
conditions if they persevere in this devout practice for a month, is 
granted to all the faithful who at dawn, noon and eventide, or as soon 
thereafter as may be, devoutly recite the Angelus or at Easter time the 
Regina coeli with the versicles and prayers, or merely say the Hail 
Mary five times. The practice of ringing a bell has come down from 
the days when recitation of the Angelus at the sound of the bell was 
necessary for the gaining of the Indulgence. No one will doubt that 
the custom has much to commend it, and that without the bell to remind 
us, the Angelus would frequently be forgotten. Even for those who 
would not bother to say the Angelus or the five Hail Marys the sound 
of the bell calling to prayer must have the effect of turning their 
thoughts towards the things of God. JAMES MADDEN. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEN. VIII. 
The True Church 

We come now to the last stage of our journey towards the Faith. 
In previous instructions we formed the convictions that there is a God, 
and that this God has revealed to men a true religion through Jesus 
Christ. | We saw, too, that Christ planned to communicate that true 
religion to all men by the medium of a church. It remains only to 
identify the genuine Church of Christ. 

At first sight that might appear a hopeless task: there are so many 
Christian churches, differing so widely, and contradicting one another 
so wildly; engendering such fervent allegiance and provoking such 
fanatical antagonism. To many people it smacks of intolerable self- 
assurance to proclaim that one’s own Church is true and all the rest 
false. So, many tolerant and sincere folk have nowadays drifted into 
the comfortable and, to them, reasonable view that all the Christian 
churches are true in so far as they all teach adherence to Christ and to 
fundamental Christian principles. 

That, they say, is the important thing: and, though the division of 
Christendom is regrettable, it is relatively of minor moment. Christians 
should endeavour to live up to the tenets of their own particular per- 
suasion and should show respect and tolerance for the different views 
of others. In that way all would be equally members of Christ’s 
Church. 

Such people may be praised for kind hearts ,but cannot be credited 
with clear heads. They ignore the facts of history. Christ founded 
one Church and prayed that it might have always a unity and a unanim- 
ity comparable to that existing between Himself and the Father. He 
constituted within that Church a governing authority; He laid down 
the doctrines it was to teach; He devised the Sacraments it was to 
administer. For Him it was a sheepfold under one shepherd; a king- 
dom, vice-regal power over which He committed to one man under the 
symbol of the Keys. There is no support whatever in the Gospels for 
the theory that every man may choose for himself his own particular 
way of following Christ. The idea that any man may set up, or adhere 
to, any church that best suits his own preferences, is an idea totally 
different from the way the Apostles understood Christianity. 

Moreover, this over-tolerant view glosses over the very real and 
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very deep differences between the churches. Whether there is, or is 
not, a hell is not an unimportant detail. Whether divorce is, or is not, 
permissible is not a merely academic question. Whether the Pope is, 
or is not, infallible is not a matter of small consequence. Whether the 
Mass is a divine sacrifice or a blasphemous mockery can hardly be re- 
garded as insignificant. To blandly accept as equally true, churches 
which contradict one another completely on these and many other vital 
questions, is to reduce Christianity to the level of a natural religion: a 
religion in which every man must think out for himself what seems to 
be good and true: a religion in which no one could ever be so sure of 
his own beliefs as to contradict or condemn another’s. It is to deny 
revelation—or at least to say that we cannot now know for certain what 
Christ revealed. For such Christians, Christ is at worst an impostor, 
at best a failure. 

But if Christ really was the bearer of a divine revelation He 
cannot be responsible for the contradictory doctrines and divergent 
codes of conduct that men have made of contemporary Christianity. If 
He were the Son of God founding a Church to bear the Gospel to all 
men to the end of time, He cannot have intended that Church to de- 
generate into a horde of sects at war with one another and within 
themselves. It is not really tolerance, it is indifference that prompts the 
saying: “We are all going the same way home”. It is not broad- 
minded, it is insane to say that all the churches are equally true. 


Then there are those who take the opposite view. All present-day 
Christian churches, they assert, are false to the original model of 
Christ’s Church. The simple straightforward teachings of Jesus have 
been overgrown by a tangled jungle of dogma, and the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity has been lost in a maze of political organization. 
Such an idea stems from ignorance: ignorance of Christ’s teaching as 
revealed in the Gospels, and ignorance of the Christian Church as re- 
vealed in the Acts of the Apostles. These people picture the primitive 
Church as a loose unorganized movement of men with little in common 
but a veneration for Christ and an acceptance of His humanitarian 
ideals. We have seen in a previous instruction how completely false to 
fact is that picture. Christ founded His religion as an organized cor- 
porate society, commissioned to teach and command men in His name, 
and carrying on His mission under a governing authority set up by 
Himself. To that Church He promised that it would never fail and 
that it would never go astray from His teachings. 

If all the churches are wrong, then Christ has been unable to keep 
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His promises. He is, then, after all, just another reformer whose 
reform has gone wrong; just another dreamer whose dream has not 
come true. But if, on the contrary, Christ was, as He claimed to be, 
the Son of God, then those promises must have been implemented: His 
Church must have survived, and must still be in the world teaching His 
Truth and speaking in His name. 

This consideration makes it easy to distinguish the True Church 
from all the false ones. 

If the True Church of Christ has been in existence ever since He 
commissioned it, then that Church can only be the Catholic Church. 
Not even its bitterest enemies can question the continuous existence of 
that Church since the days of the Apostles. The beginnings of the 
modern nations may be shrouded in the mists of legend, but there is no 
haziness about the origins of the Catholic Church. There are no gaps 
in its pedigree, no breaks in the continuity of its history. There is no 
century in which it disappeared from view, no generation in which 
there was no Pope in the throne of St. Peter. All other churches had 
their origins in times far removed from the Apostolic age. The oldest 
of those surviving in any strength is the Greek Orthodox Church. It 
commenced to exist as a separate church six hundred years after Christ. 
The Protestant churches began a thousand years later still. 

Where was the true Church of Christ before the Greeks broke with 
Rome? Where was the True Church before Luther? If it existed at 
all, it can only have been the Catholic Church from which they broke 
away. Jf that Church were not the True Church, then Christ’s Church 
had ceased to exist and Christ had failed to keep His promise. And if 
it were the True Church of Christ, by what authority did they separate 
from it, and for what reason? Protestants attempt to justify their re- 
bellion against the Catholic Church by asserting that it had degenerated 
and was in urgent need of complete reform. Scandals there were, no 
doubt, as Christ predicted there would be. There was without question 
need for reforms. But the Reformers did not reform the Catholic 
Church, they broke completely away from it and started new churches. 
They rejected its authority, denied its doctrines, scrapped much of its 
Sacramental system, altered its moral teaching, set up new govern- 
ments. If it had gone so far wrong as to justify all that, then what 
had happened to Christ’s promises that He would always be with it, that 
the Spirit of Truth would abide with it for ever, that the gates of hell 
would not prevail against it? If Luther was right, then Christ was 


wrong. 
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So we come again to apply the acid test. If Christ’s promises have 
not been fulfilled, and there has not survived through the centuries 
since He first established it a Church infallibly teaching His Gospel, 
then Christ was a charlatan and all Christianity is a fraud. If, how- 
ever, He was the Son of God, those promises must have been fulfilled— 
and where have they been fulfilled except in the Catholic Church? 
Alone of all the churches it traces its existence and its government 
back to the Apostles. Alone of all the churches it lays claim to that 
infallible teaching authority with which Christ endowed His Church. 
Alone of all the churches it demands of all men that they submit to the 
power of the Keys confided to it by Christ. Christ’s Church, if it 
existed, would have to act in just that fashion. Those characteristics 
which some find so repellant in the Catholic Church are, in fact, the 
brand of Christ upon His Church. He, too, was dogmatic, sure of His 
authority, intolerant of error. He, too, inflexibly refused to whittle 
down the Law of God, or to compromise with the trends and fashions 
of His day. He, too, laid claim to divine prerogatives and threatened 
eternal woe to those who rejected Him. Like author, like work. The 
Catholic Church bears the mark of Christ upon it, and if it is not 
Christ’s Church, then Christ’s Church just does not exist. 

To those who meet her as strangers, the Catholic Church may 
appear harsh and unattractive. But her children know her as a most 
tender, loving mother. For along with His authority and His power, 
she has inherited from her Founder all the gentleness and generosity 
of His Sacred Heart. Like Him, she knows no other aim or desire 
than to spend herself for the spiritual welfare of her children. Like 
Him, she has a profound understanding of wayward human nature and 
an incredible kindness towards the returning prodigal. Like Him, she 
refuses to despair of even the worst, and is ever ready to forget and 
forgive even the most ungrateful. Like Him, she has an_ insatiable 
thirst for souls that sends her seeking them however far they stray. 
Like Him, she opens her arms to all the world, echoing His cry: “Come 
to Me all ye that labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you.... 
My yoke is sweet, My burden light”. 


The End. 
W. BAKER. 


N.B.—The series of Instructions for Men began in January, 1947, 
and was continued during 1947 and 1948. 
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On the day of our ordination to priesthood, the ordaining Bishop, 
after having put the chasuble on our shoulders, prayed as follows: “O 
God, author of every sanctification, whose consecration is true and 

whose blessing is full—thou, o Lord, pour out 
THE PASTORAL on these thy servants, whom we are dedicating 
EPISTLE St to the honour of priesthood, the gift of thy 

blessing, that by the gravity of their acts and 
the censure of their lives they may prove themselves elders, instructed 
in those teachings which Paul set before Titus and Timothy....”. The 
Church therefore intends that the Pastoral Epistles should be regarded 
as her foremost priestly code. This also was the mind of St. Augustine, 
who in his work on Christian Teaching (De doctrina christiana, 1V, 16) 
declared that “these three apostolic Epistles should be before the eyes 
of everyone entrusted with the office of teacher in the Church”. 

No doubt, the continual reading of St. Paul is the best way of 
knowing St. Paul—better than all commentaries. Nevertheless, it is 
surprising that so few modern commentaries on the Pastoral Epistles 
have come from Catholic hands. We have, indeed, a solid explanation 
of these letters in the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, the posthumous work 
of Father Joseph Knatenbauer, S.J.; but in French, from which the 
Catholic world always expects so much, there was no special commen- 
tary of the desired thoroughness and up-to-dateness. In English there 
was nothing from a Catholic exegete more recent than the old-school 
type of MacEvilly’s Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul (Dublin, 
1891). This was at least strange, when we consider the attention 
which the same Pastorals have received from English-speaking non- 
Catholics (Lock, International Critical Commentary: Parry; Bernard, 
Canbridge Bible; Plummer, Expositor’s Bible; Brown, Westminster 
Commentaries; Hillard; Scott, Moffatt’s New Commentary; and others 
besides). 

Now, however, we have in this latest commentary of Father Spicq 
a work on the Pastorals of which Catholic scholarship may well be 
proud. It is based on excellent philological knowledge, but is not of that 
mere philological type which really only scrapes the bark of St. Paul’s 
thought with a brilliant apparatus of lexical and grammatical learn- 


ue pee Sa et a a Ee ee ee 
1Les Epitres Pastorales. By Father C. Spicq, O.P. (Etudes Bibliques)— 
pp. CCVII + 416. Paris. Gabalda & Co. 1947. 
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ing. It is also quite up to date in its historical information ; yet it is not 
the sort of commentary which only leaves one in the dust of archae- 
‘ology. The author has done the really wise thing of putting first things 
first, and the first thing in the Pastorals is their theology. The theology 
of the three letters is not dogmatic but moral or more specifically pas- 
toral theology. This is their originality in the Corpus Paulinum, and 
and it is to this that the author pays prime attention, following in the 
footsteps of St. John Chrysostom and St. Thomas Aquinas, who seem to 
be his chief guides. 

The bibliography with which the book opens will give some idea 
of Father Spicq’s erudition, which erudition appears on every page of 
the book itself and certainly quite deserves very honourable compari- 
“son with the vast learning of other contributors to the Etudes 
Bibliques: Lagrange, Allo, Abel, Jacquier and others. The bibliography 
has this excellent feature that each work listed is appraised. This, for 
instance is part of what the author says about the commentary by St. 
Thomas Aquinas: “It constitutes not only one of the best scriptural 
works which the Saint composed, but also a masterpiece of medieval 
exegesis”. Having used the great Doctor’s commentaries on the Paul- 
ines rather studiously, we can assure our readers that this sentence 
figuring at the head of a long note is not Dominican exaggeration—if 
there be such. Even a judicious scholar like Westcott recognized the 
stupendous intellectual power behind the commentaries of St. Thomas. 
Father Spicq’s appreciation of them is a guarantee of the theological 
value of his own commentary. 

In the rich introduction covering 188 pages—which, however, the 
author calls briei—every important question is treated concerning the 
special character of the Pastorals, their addressees (both personally and, 
so to speak, officially), the existing organization of the Church, the cir- 
cumstances of composition of the Epistles, their Pauline psychology, 
their authenticity, their literary and doctrinal kinsihp with the other 
Paulines, their theology, their textual criticism. Fath Spicq gives a fine 
array of arguments for his unhesitating pronouncement in favour of the 
authenticity of the Pastorals, and notes an appreciable trend amongst 
criticis to withdraw from the old position which imagined a generation 
of almost magical compilers or fragment-stitchers in the apostolic age. 
External testimony and real evidence must take the first place over 
internal criticism, which only too often serves a passion for negation. 


The Commentary will certainly give no reader the impression of 
exegetical poverty. The explanation of the text (which is given in 
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Greek and French, suitably divided and summarized) is set out in 
copious annotations and still more copoious excursus. Of these latter 
there are eight for the first Epistle to Timothy, five for that to Titus, 
and five for the second to Timothy—a total of eighteen. These are 
highly important essays on such subjects as the Episcopate in the 
Pastorals, episcopal virtues, the theology of Baptism, etc. The author 
even reveals that he is a Christian humanist in the best Pauline sense 
by devoting an excursus to “Christian life and beauty.” 

Readers of this commentary will never have grounds to complain 
that they are getting too little to think about. Their complaint is more 
likely to be that they are treated to over-abundance. That is no fault 
in a work like this, although it is likely to irritate the busy parish priest 
or even the professor who is in a hurry to have his lecture ready. For 
instance, the two opening sentences of the first letter, that is, the salu- 
tation of first Timothy is explained in annotations that cover more 
than two pages of very close print and in an excursus of over twelve 
pages dealing with the protocol formulae of the Pastoral Epistles. 

There are, of course, things open to criticism. In a work of such 
enormous erudition it is difficult to secure absolute accuracy every- 
where, but in a brief note like this strictures on small details would be 
like showing spots on the sun. Father Spicq has given us a splendid 
instrument for the study of those three Epistles called Pastoral, in 
which, as St. Thomas points out, the great Apostle first teaches 
Timothy how to govern, teaches him secondly how to suffer for his 
people, and in the third place teaches Titus how to keep sowers of 


evil in check. W. LEONARD. 
* * * * 

Who among friends or opponents, laments a recent historian of 
Jansenius, has ever taken the trouble to read the Augustinus? He 
might have asked also if they had even seen the book, as the Augustinus 

is most elusive. The famous five propositions are 
LETTERS OF in Denzinger, and that is as far as most of us care 
OBSCURE MEN to go with the Bishop of Ypres and his life’s work. 

There is a certain interest and profit, however, in 
the reading of old books that were once so famous and sought after, but 
are now forgotten, save for their names. A case in point is the Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum.! The name is always connected with the years 


1A fine modern edition of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum is that edited 
by F. G. Stokes, London, 1909, from which all quotations are taken. Mr. Stokes’ 
comments are often childish. 
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just before Luther began to be talked about. They were, text books tell 
us, satires on the monks and monkish latin—a cruel satire, but well 
merited, and they practically did for the monks, at least in the best 
circles. They were also very funny, so much so that Erasmus, on read- 
ing them, burst an abscess in violent gusts of laughter. It is hard to be- 
lieve that, as Erasmus mainly contented himself with a sly grin, but we 
do know for certain that Sir Thomas More enjoyed them immensely.? 


In 1506, the German humanist, Reuchlin, published an elementary 
Hebrew grammar, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, which was an epoch mak- 
ing book, as it provided a key for Germans to open the treasures of 
Hebrew literature. Reuchlin in his enthusiasm became enamoured of 
Talmudic wisdom. His views were exaggerated, but they were mainly 
the enthusiasms of a scholar, and, it appears, harmless. | Reuchlin 
announced that he would advise and help any Jew seeking to become a 
Christian. A certain John (formerly Joseph) Pfefferkorn came to see 
him. This man, a Jew, had been converted to the Faith about the 
time Reuchlin’s Grammar had appeared. He had told the ecclesiastics 
of the dangerous nature of the Talmud. Destroy the Talmud, Pfeffer- 
korn in effect said, and the secret weapon of the perfidious Jews is de- 
stroyed. He tried to organize a crusade against the Talmud with no 
great success. Pfefferkorn appears to have had an obsession on this 
point, besides being ill balanced and very narrow. Later on his enemies 
covered him with abuse, questioning his motives for conversion. 
Erasmus, with his usual skill, summed him up, unfairly, in a few words: 
“Ex scelerato Judaeo sceleratissimus Christianus”. He came then to 
Reuchlin with his proposals. The indignant scholar, after finding his 
visitor knew hardly anything of the Talmud, put him out of his house. 
The affair had begun.> Pfefferkorn was no match for Reuchlin in the 
violent controversy that began. Unfortunately the Dominicans of 
Cologne, headed by Hoogstraten, who was also Inquisitor for the 
dioceses of Cologne, Mainz and Trier, entered the battle in support of 
Pfefferkorn. The humanists, at first amused, began to see how 
Reuchlin was carrying their banner against their foes, the Theologians. 
The matter was sent to Rome; Leo X delayed action hoping the whole 


2More wrote to Erasmus that “in England it delighted everyone. To the 
learned it was capital fun. Even the ignorant, who seriously took it all in, smiled 


at its style, and did not attempt to defend it....” F. Seebohm, The Oxford Re 
formers, London, 1869, p. 408. 


3Both Pastor and Creighton (A History of the Papacy, vol. VI) have full 


accounts of this well-known quarrel. Reuchlin, by the way, was the great uncle 
of Melanchton. 
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business would be forgotten. In 1515, the first series of Letters of 
Obscure Men appeared. A body of distinguished men—Virorum 
Clarorum—had written letters to support Reuchlin. It occurred to a_ 
group of humanists that it would be fun to send letters from obscure 
men (former pupils) to the Dominican theologians at Cologne, and in 
particular to Ortwin Gratius. Ortwin was no Dominican, or 
theologian, either ; he was a humanist, who supported the action of the 
Cologne theologians. Hence he was regarded as a renegade by the 
humanists, and thus it was thought a good joke to address the letters 
to him. The authors seem to have been Crotus Rubianus and Ulrich 
Von Hutten.4 Crotus Rubianus was a cheery soul with few inhibitions, 
but he was not a diseased maniac like Hutten. The later letters are 
mainly from Hutten’s pen; he has left a mark upon them which is un- 
mistakable. A large proportion of the letters are obscene in a heavy 
and German fashion, which after repeated doses: becomes quite innocu- 
ous, but nothing could hold back the fury of Von Hutten, the slayer of 
monks. These letters cannot be quoted, but here are a few examples 
of other kinds of humour put forward by the Viri Obscurt. 

First of all an early letter in which Magister J. Pellifex sends his 
greetings to Ortwin, and puts forward the following case: Nuper fui in 
missa Francfurdensi. Tunc ivi cum uno baccalaurio per plateam ad 
forum, et obviaverunt nobis duo viri qui apparuerunt satis honesti, 
quantum ad aspectum, et habuerunt nigras tunicas, et magna caputia 
cum liripipiis. Et deus est testis meus quod putavi quod sint duo 
magistri nostri: et feci ipsis reverentiam, deponendo birretum: tum 
ille baccalaurius stimulavit me, et dixit: “Amore dei quid facitis? isti 
sunt Judaei, et vos deponitis birretum vestrum ante eos....Sed quid 
putatis, utrum sit magnum peccatum?....’’ The companion took a 
severe view of his friend’s action, announcing “quod est peccatum 
mortale, quia comprehenditur sub idolatria, et est contra primum pre- 
ceptum....Quia quando aliquis facit honorem Judaeo....quasi esset 
Christianus, tunc facit contra Christianitatem”. The companion had 
fallen into a similar sin by mistaking a Jew in a dark church for a 
statue of St. Peter! He had at once sought a Dominican confessor who 
said: “quod est peccatum mortale, quia debemus respicere; et dixit 
quod non possit me absolvere, nisi haberet potestatem episcopalem”... . 
and so on, until Pellifex concludes: “mihi videtur quod non est rectum 


4This is generally agreed upon. Erasmus spoke of knowing a third person 
who had a hand in the book, but he never disclosed the name. Crotus | Rubianus, 
in later life, bitterly lamented his part, much to the amazement of Mr. Stokes. 
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et est magnum scandalum. ...quod unus Judaeus qui est sicut canis. vee 
debet incedere sicut doctor sacrae theologiae”.» The above is quite 
subtle humour compared with a cheerful obscure one at Leipzig. After 
telling Ortwin a most foul story, he blandly asks the Cologne scholar 
if he knows any young men who show signs of wishing to study at 
Leipzig, because: “nos habemus multos doctos magistros apud nos, et 
habemus bonum comedere in bursa nostra et cotidie septem fercula bis, 
mane et sero, scilicet Primum dicitur, ‘Semper’, id est teutonice grutz, 
Secundum ‘Continue’ id est sop, Tertium ‘Cottidie’, id est muss, Quar- 
tum ‘Frequenter’, id est magerfleisch, Quintum, ‘Raro’, id est gebroties, 
Sextum , ‘Nunquam’, id est kesse, Septimum, ‘Aliquando’, aepffel und 


birn....illum ordinem semper servamus per totum annum, et laudatur 
ab omnibus... .’’ 

From Rome, an exile writes: “Ego credo etiam quod male iam 
procedat in Almania, quia ego sum absens....Ipsi dicunt quod Erasmus 
Roterdamus composuit multos tractatus in theologia: ego non credo 
quod faciat omnia recte....ipse scripsit etiam graece, quod non deberet 
facere: quia nos sumus latini et non graeci. Si vult scribere quod 


nemo intelligat, quare non scribit etiam Italicum et Bohemicum et 
Hungaricum et sic nemo intelligeret eum: faciat se conformem nobis 
theologis in nomine centum diabolorum et scribat per Utrum et Contra, 
et Arguitur, et Replica, et per Conclusiones....”? Up pops another 
Vir Obscurus, who is looking for books in Rome for Ortwin. He is 
offered a Greek book but he rejects it, because: “volo eum in Almaniam 
mittere M. Ortwino, qui non curat illas graecas fantasias”. The book 
was Homer, and, of course, “interrogavi quod continetur in tali libro. 
Respondit quod tractat de quibusdam viris qui vocantur Graeci: qui 
bellaverunt cum aliis viris qui vocantur Troiani....isti Troiani habuer- 
unt magnam civitatem, et illi Graeci posuerunt se ante civitatem et 
iacuerunt ibi bene X annos; tunc Troiani aliquando exiverunt ad eos et 
percusserunt se realiter cum ipsis, et interfecerunt se mirabiliter ad 
invicem, ita quod totus campus sanguinavit....et clamor audiebatur in 
Caelo, et unus proiecit unum lapidem, quam XII viri non possent 
elevare, et unus equus incepit loqui et prophetizavit. Sed non credo 
talia, quia videntur mihi impossibilia....”8 Could Damon Runyon 
do it better? A similar form of satire is to be found in the amusing 


Sop. ctt., p. 8. 

Sop. cit., p. 111, grutz—porridge; sop—soup; muss—greens; magerfleisch— 
meat; gebrottes—roast ; kesse—cheese; aepffel und birn—apples and pears, 

7op. ctt., p. 121. 

8op. cit., p. 224. 
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encounter of a Cologne medical doctor with Erasmus at Strasbourg. 
The worthy medical man had his ‘Vademecum in medicina’ with him, 


and when he heard Erasmus was in the city, he desired to see him. His 
first impression was of the smallness of Erasmus: “videtur mihi im- 


possible quod unus homo parvus, ut ipse est, tam multa deberet scire”. 
The doctor had studied up questions from his Vademecum, but’ he 
could not draw the silent Erasmus. The dead silence was at last broken 
by Erasmus, who began to speak (sermonisare) : “ego vero non intel- 
lexi, vel non sum ex legittimo thoro natus, unicum verbum, quia habet 
tam parvam vocem: puto autem quod fuit ex theologia....tunc iterum 
omnes tacuerunt”. A question then arose about the writings of Julius 
Caesar. Here at last the Cologne man felt he could talk with freedom: 
“quia multa legi et audivi in poesi a vobis dum fui in Colonia et dixi: 
Quoniamquidem igitur incepistis loqui de poetria, non potui me longius 
occultare, et dico simpliciter, aued non credo Caesarem scripsisse illa 
commentaria, et volo dictum meum roborare hoc argumento, quod sic 
sonat: “Quicnnque habet negotium in armis et continuis laboribus, ille 
non potest latinum discere. Sed sic est quod Caesar semper fuit in 
bellis et maximis laboribus: ergo non potuit esse doctus vel latinum 
discere. Revera puto igitur non aliter quam quod Suetonius scripsit 
illa commentaria, quia nunquam vidi aliquem, qui magis haberet con- 
similiorem stilum Caesari quam Suetonius....tunc risit Erasmus et 
nihil respondit....”? Perhaps the most quoted saying of the Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum is about Erasmus—Erasmus est homo pro se!0— 
betraying the anxiety the humanists felt concerning the approval by 
their leader of this effort. He did not approve, as there is dirt and 
dirt. Such a thing as the following Erasmus would have been ashamed 
to write: [Pfefferkorn}”....adhuc foetebat sicut alius Judaeus. Et 
tamen dicunt communiter, quod quando Judaei baptizantur, nonamplius 
foetent. Ergo credit quod Pfefferkorn adhuc habet nequam post aures 
....ergo Pfefferkorn est malus Christianus. Non sequitur: ego etiam 
possem suspicari quod magister noster Arnoldus de Tungari esset sodo- 
mita: sed tamen non esset verum quod Coloniae omnes tenent quod est 
purus virgo....dico quod est alia causa hujus foetoris. Quia Pfeffer- 
korn, quando fuit macellarius, et macellarii communiter foetent....’!! 
Here to end these extracts is an excruciating gem: “Valde miror, vener- 
abilis vir, quare mihi non scribitis, et tamen scribitis aliis qui non 


Sop. cit., pp. 105-107. 
1009p. cit., p. 257. 
llop, cit., pp. 184-185. 
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scribunt vobis ita saepe sicut ego scribo vobis. Si estis inimicus meus 
quod non vultis mihi amplius scribere, hunc scribatis mihi tamen quare 
non vultis amplius scribere, ut sciam quare non scribitis, cum ego sem- 
per scribo vobis, sicut etiam nunc scribo vobis”, etc., etc!!2 Some of 
Hutten’s letters have a certain wild tang about them that recalls 
vividly the roads and inns of Europe in the XVI century. The 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, most unjustly, most unfairly, and in 
a most cowardly fashion, branded a whole body of men, as knaves and 
beasts. The picture they drew of the monk became the fixed idea of 
many of the people.43 Martin Luther, the stage awaits you! 


daiVEBCH: 


1209p, cit., p. 43. 

13Qne sees the type that Crotus used as model in the “ i 
crabbed friar,” whom Sir Thomas More encountered at Coes The eee 
strongly that whoever should daily pray through the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin 
could never be damned; the local clergy opposed this as exaggerated. More ion 
confronted by the friar, who as the saint puts it, “began a long... .oration lon, 
enough for at least two sermons, and bawled all supper time’. More maeseoHen 
the miracles; he questioned, too, the proposition, as seeming to promise impunity 
to all who recited the office. “The matter came....to that pass by the depraved 


1 of ae i : 
ue ...that the opinion could hardly be put down....” Seebohm, of. cit., 
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DE MEDICINA PASTORALI. Jacobeus Pujiula, S.J. (Marietti), 

pp. 250. 

The priest, especially as a confessor, is a doctor of souls: he must 
diagnose the disease and apply a remedy. But as a doctor of souls, he 
requires to know something at least of the body which the soul informs 
and on which it works. In fact it is impossible to understand the 
nature of many temptations and sins unless the confessor has at least 
an elementary knowledge of the structure and functions of the organs of 
the human body. The present work will be a welcome addition to the 
books on Pastoral Medicine which are already available, and it has 
two features which should recommend it: it is brief and it is up to date. 
With the aid of charts and clear drawings, explained briefly in the 
accompanying text, the necessary information can be gathered easily 
and accurately. The author is member of several Medical Institutes in 
Spain and speaks with authority on his subject. He divides his book 
into four sections. In the first, which is the longest, covering 85 pages, 
he treats of the individual, explaining the composition of the human 
body, its various organs and their functions, and also some abnormali- 
ties, especially in the workings of the nervous system; also he deals 
with the development of the individual, the origin of monsters, abortion, 
ectopic gestation, etc., and with the laws of heredity in articles on the 
transmission of infirmities, physical and mental. The second section 
concerns man in his relation with society, and has chapters which touch 
on eugenics, hygiene, and narcotics, with an article on euthanasia. In 
the third and fourth sections, we have a summary of the medical prob- 
lems concerning the Sacraments (real and apparent death, Matrimony, 
the Eucharist and Extreme Unction) and some practices commended or 
condemned by the Church (mortification, spiritualism, and hypnotism). 
After each section there is a comprehensive bibliography. Obviously in 
so small a publication many points are barely touched upon. The 
opinions advanced on moral questions are not all universally admitted, 
but are probable and in the present state of knowledge practically safe. 

J.M. 
* * * * 


WOMAN UNKNOWN, by George Grange, M.B., B.S. (Angus and 


Robertson), paper cover, 5/-. 
The place rightly to be assigned to woman in modern society, her 
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responsibilities and privileges in the home, her achievement of indivi- 

dual perfection proportionate to her talents—all these questions are 

frequently discussed, but often without finality, because of a want of 
knowledge of the subject of the discussion, woman herself. We know 
from the teachings of the Church, the authentic exponent of Revelation 
that woman was created to be the help-mate and partner of man and 
much that such a truth implies, but it is a pleasure to find the same 
doctrine propounded from a different viewpoint by a Sydney medical 
practitioner in the book under notice. With clarity of thought and 
delicacy of expression, in language accommodated to the lay reader, 
the author treats of woman’s physical structure and mental 
behaviour. Her being finds its happiness and perfection in Marriage 
and parenthood. The biological process of conception, of the develop- 
ment of the child and its birth are beautifully described in such a way 
as to exalt the status of Motherhood. It is a book which every woman 
may read with profit, and if men, too, were familiar with its contents, 
may be there would be more understanding in many a home. The re- 
ligious aspect of the questions discussed is kept in the background, but 
such a work could not have been written except by one who was in- 
spired by deep religious feelings, for it places woman in the position 
assigned to her by Christian tradition. 

J.M. 
x * * * 

S. AURELII AUGUSTINI “CONFESSIONUM LIBRI XIII’, 
cura et studio J. Capello, Marietti, Turin and Rome, 1948, pp., 
LIV—604. 

The editor of this well printed book, being both a doctor of The- 
ology and of Literature, is very well fitted for his task. He has also 
written much on St. Augustine in Italian. In the present book, he has 
given us an excellent edition of the Confessions. The long introduction 
contains much information about the life of the saint, the history of the 
text, the Mss. and the main editions. Of particular interest is the 
bibliography of modern works, dealing with the saint. The text is 
critically edited, with a selection of variants given in footnotes. The 
author, with modesty, does not aim at the fulness of a Knoll, or a de 
Labriolle, but he has given us a text that will satisfy all but the most 
advanced students of St. Augustine’s work. His notes are clear and 
instructive, dealing with historical, geographical and theological allu- 
sions, as well as questions of philology. This is, therefore, an interna- 
tional edition ; introduction, notes, and, of course, the text are in Latin. 
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It is designed to be used as a text book in colleges and seminars, and 
it deserves great success. Translations are better than nothing, but the 
impressive work of a great soul deserves to be read in the original by 
all ecclesiastics. Let the editor sum it up: Accipe igitur, candide lector, 
hunc librum doloris et amoris, peccati et salutis, hominis et Dei: 
Augustinus tibi fungatur officio patris et doctoris. 

LB 
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THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, by Dom Mark Pontifex, London, 1947. 

Longmans, Green and Co. 7/6. 

The word metaphysics, which in our own time has come in for so 
much abuse, has been given to us by one of the accidents of language. 
In the collection of Aristotle’s words made by Andronicus of Rhodes 
almost three centuries after the philosopher’s death, the writings on the 
fundamental questions of philosophy are found after the books dealing 
with the physical world; from that fact ,these matters were known as 
metaphysics, or what comes after physics. Aristotle’s name: for these 
all-important questions was First Philosophy; he also called it Theo- 
logical Science, because it leads to a knowledge of God. For the same 
reason, a monk of Downside, Dom Mark Pontifex, has entitled a recent 
sketch of Thomist metaphysics “The Existence of God’. This essay 
contains half a dozen chapters on the existence of God, and His rela- 
tions with the world; the remainder of the book is devoted to an outline 
of metaphysics, and concludes with a short treatment of Ethics. It is 
intended to unfold to the general reader—and preferably one with a 
background of modern philosophy—the main structure of the Thomist 
system. Naturally, in this brief sketch the author does not discuss the 
objections against the traditional arguments, which have been raised by 
physicists such as Professor Whittaker ; for such questions, the reader 
will take himself to other types of books and reviews.!_ Dom Pontifex 
has succeeded in his aim, and his essay is a clear treatment of the funda- 


mental points of Thomist Philosophy. 
F.M. 


1The last number (May, 1948) of the “Revue Philosophique de Louvain” con- 
tains a careful study of Aristotle’s presentation of the proof of God as the First 
Mover. The writer, Gerard Verbeke, claims that logically the arrangement of the 
argument is defective in some points. It is worth recalling that the works we 
have bearing Aristotle’s name are mostly notes taken down by his pupils. Cicero 
praises the beautiful style of Aristotle, but he is referring to works which have 


since been lost. 
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THE SIZE OF LIFE, by John P. Murphy, D.D., Ph.D., London, 

1948. Longmans, Green and Co. Australian price, 9/-. 

This might well be described as sugar-coated philosophy. 
Under chapters headed the size of matter, art, science, and 
life, the writer summarises the relations of various sciences 
to philosophy and theology. The obiter dicta embrace many 
topics; the author will not allow that the English mind is unsuited 
to metaphysics—we wonder what his verdict would be on Australians ; 
he touches on the subject of the atom bomb, and points out well that 
there is a great deal of false optimism in its regard; it is argued that 
because the nations refrained from gas, they will not make indiscrimi- 
nate use of the bomb; he asks the pertinent question, was it a moral 
sense, or the realisation of the inefficiency of gas, that stayed their 
hands? Altogether, the book is interesting and unusual, but its clarity 


suffers somewhat through overcrowding. 


* K K * 


ACTA PONTIFICIAE ACADEMIAE S. THOMAE AQUINATIS 

—Vol. XII. Casa Editrice Marietti, Torino. 

We are pleased to see again from the house of Marietti the Acta 
of the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. The issue of 1946 
contains two interesting philosophical articles. “Personne et 
Individu” is by Jacques Maritain; it touches on a problem that is with 
us, too, the relation of the individual to the state. We note with pleas- 
ure that to reinforce his point that our love is for persons and not for 
natures and qualities, he calls as witness the maid Juliet, and quotes for 
us two of her most beautiful lines to Romeo. In the other article, 
“Logica e Metafisica”, Professor Cornelius Fabro ably defends 
Thomism from the charge that its analysis of the real order is too much 
influenced by the pattern of the world of the mind. 


F.M. 


7K * * 7K 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN, by Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward, 

London ,1948.- PP:, XIV +4715 217, 

Some years ago Maisie Ward wrote her Chesterton. It was a huge 
success, praised, indeed, in these very columns with gusto. So it is a 
matter of little importance to the distinguished writer that the present - 
reviewer of her new book thought Chesterton to be a female libel on a 
great man. Poor Maurice Baring has been ‘done’ since by two women, 


tvs Oi 
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Dame Ethel Smyth and Lady Lovat. Two of the figures, then, of Gunn’s 
fine Conversation Piece have been caught by women. One can only 
encourage the remaining figure on that canvas, Hilaire Belloc, to get 
his man, before it is too late. It was with some private misgivings that 
Young Mr. Newman was taken up. But we should have known no 
Ward could write badly of Newman; no daughter of Wilfred Ward 
would gush over J. H. Newman. Miss Ward had noticed that her 
father devoted only some fifty pages to the early life of Newman. She 
has, the preface tells us, a love of seeing how this boy becomes this man 
(Miss Ward’s italics: Mr. Belloc! Get your man!) ; a great many of 
the boyhood and early manhood letters of Newman had never been pub- 
lished. Hence this splendid book, which effaces the memory of the 
horrible American chapters of Chesterton. The account of the Newman 
family of 147 years ago is full of interest. Newman reading at five; 
Newman at his private school; Newman and his brothers and sisters; 
Newman and his mother; Newman and his father’s failure in business 
(banking) ; Newman at Oxford (and it was almost Cambridge and no 
Oxford Movement) ; Newman and Maria Giberne, artist in ordinary 
to the family; Newman doing badly in an examination; Newman, 
Fellow of Oriel—you will get all these in Young Mr. Newman. From 
then on we are on more familiar grounds, but Miss Ward has vast infor- 
mation on the period, which she causes to live again. She is excellent 
on the Oxford background, and her picture of Newman as a curate will 
gain him many new friends. This is a book that will have an immense 
appeal to all interested in the great convert. Miss Ward set out to- 
make him a human figure, with a brother, even, who is continually in 
debt, a socialist and an atheist ; while another brother is a Unitarian, of 
all things. Wilfrid Ward’s Life demands this introductory volume. 
Does she gush? Never, well hardly ever. One feels grim figures— 
Whately, Hurrell Froude and Blanco White—stood beside her implor- 
ing : “Woman, restrain yourself, be a Ward!” 
jae 
* * * * 


ESCAPE TO LIVE, by Edward Howell (Longmans, 228 pages). 
Australian readers of this war-time autobiography will be specially 
interested in Wing Commander Howell’s adventures when they find in 
Chapter III that he was a patient in the Fifth Australian General 
Hospital in Greece after the allied evacuation of that country. Here 
are many names familiar, especially to people in N.S.W. Howell 
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writes: ‘The hospital arrangements and surgery were run by an 
Australian Major called Brooke Moore!....He and his men did a won- 
derful job. Many of them had volunteered to stay behind to look 
after the wounded..” He has high praise for the group of Australian 
doctors, all prisoners of war. 

Above and beyond physical sufferings there was the suffering of 
boredom among the patients. They had been plunged into a calamity. 
“Every form of activity, mental or physical, was an escape from the 
monotony of existence...The fact was that our philosophy was inade- 
quate to deal with our changed circumstances”. 

As the author’s physical state improved he planned to escape, but 
his escape from the hands of the Gremans came to be, even in his own 
mind, only a secondary drama compared with the spiritual conversion 
which broke the inner bondage of self. His escape to live was his 
escape from the “‘bog of self-concern” into the liberty of the children of 
God. The part played by the reading of the New Testament is a 
powerful witness to the graces that await those who prayerfully and 
silently allow the Gospels to form their inner lives. Actually, Howell’s 
conversion was a re-awakening to Christianity that had formed him in 
the family circle of a Manse in Scotland. But the war found him, as it 
found many another young man, absorbed in material pleasures, their 
religious formation having ceased with childhood. 

Looking round his ward in the hospital, he pondered over the 
terrible mystery of pain, both mental and physical. How was one to 
grapple with it? “What was the spirit that enabled men to rise above 
circumstances however terrible, and remain masters of themselves and 
benefactors to others? What was the secret of the heroes and martyrs 
through the ages?’ When a man asks these questions of himself, he 
has begun the journey home. “You would not have taught Me had 
you not found Me”, was the divine message to Pascal. It can still 
console and inspire. 

Howell is an honest thinker and remarks: “It is a sobering thought 
that when men stop fighting for Christian principle, they become blind 
to the real moral issues in the world around them. They are ready to 
accept materialist solutions to modern problems and this eventually 
leads them to slavery”. 

Finally, he escapes from the Germans: “Norman Rose quietly 
gave me his army rain-coat, with an encouraging pat on the back; and 


1Dr. Brooke Moore, Bathurst, N.S.W. 


Rh ic 
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the ever-cheerful Macnamara? presented me with an army compass 
which he had secreted in his kit all those months”. The actual escape- 
journey, through Greece to the island of Imbros, is a story of faith and 
endurance. Through it all he had abandoned himself to the Providence 
of God with a liberty of spirit that many readers will envy. 


M.O. 
* * * * 


TOWARD THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD, by Rev. Raoul Plus, 

S.J. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York & Cincinnati. 1946. 

844 pages. Seven dollars. 

This is a book of meditations intended primarily for seminarians. 
Being the work of Father Plus, it instantly recommends itself as a 
guide to solid spirituality. In addition to a meditation for each day of 
the year, there are special meditations for each of the Minor and Major 
Orders. Each meditation covers approximately two pages, rich in 
spiritual wealth. It is indeed refreshing to discover such eminently 
practical meditations, so admirably adapted to the personal sanctifica- 
tion of seminarists. The primary object of a seminary is to train to a 
truly spiritual and supernatural life those who desire to accept God’s 
invitation to share in the eternal priesthood of His Divine Son.  Fortu- 
nate indeed will be those aspirants for the priesthood who are assisted 
in this essential duty of personal sanctification by the daily use of these 
excellent meditations on the sacerdotal life. A seminarist whose spirit- 
ual life is nourished on these meditations is constantly shown how to 
acquire true priestly virtue and zeal. All who are concerned with the 
sanctifications of the priesthood will readily appreciate the timely im- 
portance of this book, and will be grateful to Father Plus for the zeal he 
has displayed in producing such a monumental work. 

His Grace, the Archbishop of Boston, the Most Rev. Richard 
Cushing, says in his Introduction: “Father Plus has made no greater 
contribution to the sanctification of the priesthood than this book. It 
is a book which seminarists will read and re-read, and as priests will 
read again”’. 

Our only regret is that the price of the book may restrict its circu- 


lation among those for whom it is primarily intended. 
G.M. 


2Dr. John Macnamara, formerly Superintendent at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Sydney. 
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THE STORY OF A FAMILY, by Rev. S. J. Piat, O.F.M. (translat- 
ed from the French by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey). 407 
pages. Gill. 

One of the most frequent remarks made by writers on the life of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux is a wondering remark that such a model of 
complete sanctity should have emerged from a bourgeois milieu—surely 
they do not mean bourgeois home. Now that Father Piat has given us 
the privilege of reading the biography of the saint’s parents, the most 
striking cause for wonder is that they and their incomparably Catholic 
home should have emerged and flourished in the secular atmosphere of 
19th century France. It was a home of saints. 

The author of this biography has been fortunate in having access 
to hitherto untouched material in the archives of the Carmel of Lisieux. 
That solemn phrase hardly suits the tender, witty letters of Madame 
Martin that form a large part of the biography. There surely never 
was such an affectionate family; and, of course, what sanctified them 
was that the current of their earthly affections was turned into the 
channel of God’s love. Then, when the call for renunciation came, it 
found them ready to live ever more completely their life of love. (Secu- 
lar minds sometimes perceive this wisdom; and Carlyle quotes 
Goethe as saying: “It is only with renunciation that life, properly 
speaking, may be said to begin.’’) 

The father and mother of this marvellous family had already, in 
their youth, set their sails for sanctity. Their marriage made them run 
even more swiftly in the way of God’s commandments, while deepening 
and enriching their conjugal love. The happy home that grew up 
round them is seen in all their letters. Has the mother gone for a 
holiday with some of the children, she writes to her husband: “I am 
with you all day in spirit, and say to myself: ‘Now he is doing such and 
such a thing’.” Little items that amuse her in her growing family she 
writes to her sister-in-law who had to be told about the day in church 
when little Pauline suddenly waved her paper doll dressed as a nun, and 
called out: “This is my aunt”. 

As each of their nine children arrived, the parents were as excited 
and pleased as if it were the first. And when over the course of the 
years four died in babyhood, the father and mother were almost sub- 
merged in their grief. They were not wealthy in the early years of 
their marriage, but heroic faith sustained them in their duty of estab- 
lishing a family. They looked upon each child as entrusted to them by 
God to be cultivated for Him. There were the inevitable worries about 
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the small income and rising costs—this was just before the Franco- 
German war. The husband away on a business trip writes to his 
wife: 

“I cannot arrive at Alencon before Monday. The time passes 
slowly, for I long to be with you. I need not say I was very pleas- 
ed to receive your letter, except that I see by it you are over-tiring 
yourself. So I recommend calm and moderation, above all in your 
lace work. I have some orders from the Compagnie Lyonnaise. 
Once more, do not worry so much. With God’s help we shall 
manage to keep up a nice little home... .” 


Then came the reward of their faith—their ninth child, little 
Thérése. There were to be only four and a half years of that exquisite 
companionship between mother and child. Thérése was trained in sanc- 
tity even in her babyhood; but the saintly mother had all the womanly 
tenderness we would expect to find in such a perfect mother. She loved 
to dress her daughters in pretty clothes; and about Thérése she writes 
to Pauline of a sky blue frock that is being made: “With little blue 
shoes, a blue sash and a pretty white cloak, she will be charming”. Then 
no more little gay frocks. 

With the death of the mother, a new world begins for the father 
and his five daughters. We have all read about their new home; but 
it is only with the publication of the biography under review that we 
are allowed to follow the heroic grandeur of M. Martin’s last years. We 
have had not much more than a hint of the crashing sorrow, the para- 
lysis, the mental collapse of this noble Christian gentleman. Fr. Piat 
tells the whole story, using his sources with factual care. The very fact 
that it is documentary adds to its poignancy. Now, our thoughts are 
with the three grieving daughters in Carmel; now with Céline and 
Leonie; now with the beloved patient, who in his periods of respite 
shuddered with horror at the thought of returning insanity. He would 
then reproach himself for his want of submission to God’s will to Whom 
he had offered himself as a victim of suffering. Where are those bour- 
geois Martins? Céline, who was watching over him, kept the sisters 
in Carmel informed of his condition: “Dearest sisters, surely Papa will 
have no Purgatory in the next world; but, for us, these sufferings are 
of such a nature as to revolutionize our souls, I think, and make us 


saints”’. 
M.O. 
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VITA SANCTI FRUCTUOSI. Text with a Translation, Introduc- 
tion and Commentary. By Sister Clare Nock, S.C.N., A.M. 
VITAE SANCTORUM PATRUM EMERITENSIUM. Text 

and Translation, with an Introduction and Commentary. By 

Joseph N. Garvin, C.S.C. 

Both from the Catholic University of America Press. 1946. 

The Vita Sancti Fructuosi is the life of a Spanish saint of the 
seventh century, written, it seems, by a contemporary, and fairly widely 
read. Saint Fructuosus was appointed Bishop of Braga in 656, having 
been previously Bishop of Dumio. He was a great founder of monas- 
teries, and the narrative of his life here published is a chronicle of his 
foundations. The life is edifying and interesting; and shows in the 
saint a great devotion to prayer, and a desire for the contemplative life 
of a solitary. There is also evidence of the practice of humility and 
mortification, and a kindly spirit of fraternal gentleness, and great 
generosity to the poor. 

The life is very brief, occupying hardly more than forty pages. 
The rest of the publication is taken up with a careful discussion of 
manuscripts and sources; and the introduction gives some further de- 
tails of the life and times of the Saint, and of the cult, which began 
almost in the lifetime of Fructuosus. 

The translation is very faithful to the original, though occasionally 
a better rendering is given in the commentary than the one appearing 
with the text; for instance the phrase ‘recitando intra se’ is translated 
‘keeping silence’, while the note gives the more accurate rendering 
‘silently praying’. It is possible that the word ‘improbus’ (c. 10) might 
be translated by ‘cruel’ rather than wicked; and so do away with the 
need for the rather unconvincing note on p. 140. 

The argument for double authorship suggested on p. 38 is 
strengthened by the form and matter of chapter sixteen, where the use 
of a participle for a principal verb appears (and this is remarked as a 
note of the author to whom Sister Nock attributes chapters 3-7) ; and 
the passage suggests that a good deal of time has passed between the 
occurrence of the events and the setting of them down by the author. 

The Vitae Sanctorum Patrum Emeritensium presents an account 
principally of the lives of five Bishops of the city of Merida, between 
the middle of the sixth century and the middle of the seventh. The 
book is hardly a collection of lives of saints, since only the last Bishop 
is treated of at any length; but the purpose of the writer is to edify 
his readers, and particularly to show that examples of the special provi- 
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we 


dence of God and of exalted sanctity are not wanting in his own time 
and country. The whole is made up of five separate studies of unequal 
length, interest and value. 

The first work recounts a not over-inviting vision of heaven, with 
the conventional banquet, and the garden with beautiful flowers and 
crystal streams. In other places in the earlier portions of the Vitae we 
have the conversion of a monk who has fallen a prey to gluttony, 
drunkenness and downright thieving, and some stories of a solitary who 
came to the region of Merida. Then briefly the Bishops Paul and 
Fidelis are dealt with, after which the life fo Bishop Masona is given 
at much greater length. 

From the whole work one gathers the impression that Merida was 
an important ecclesiastical centre; and that, in spite of the intrusion of 
two Arian Bishops after the Gothic occupation, the town as a whole, 
and in particular the Bishop Masona and his clergy remained faithful 
to the Catholic truth in face of the strong pressure brought to bear by 
King Leovigild. The whole account is quite edifying, but is very 
different in manner from a life of saint such as would give pleasure to- 
day. Important happenings of contemporary history (such as the re- 
bellion of Hermenegild) are not so much as mentioned; and those events 
which are recounted are considered solely from the point of view of 
their immediate personal effect on the subjects of the biography. 


The work of editing has been done painstakingly ; in fact, so pains- 
takingly that we have rather a scientific dissection of an ancient codex 
than a living presentation of saintly men. The editor gives a careful 
analysis of linguistic developments and usages. In fact, his devotion to 
such matters could have been exercised equally well on any other kind 
of writing; and from that point of view it was indifferent to him 
whether he was dealing with the life of a saint or with a grocer’s bill. 
The modern American method of research into clausulae is carried to 
extremes on pp. 40-42, where a percentual count of the various 
rhythmic endings is given. It is impossible to imagine a more barren 
field of research, or, for that matter, one more trying for the person who 
undertakes it. It is not possible that any conclusion of the slightest 
aesthetic or practical value can follow from such counting. Rhythm is 
not something to be achieved by a conscious striving for particular 
accentual clausulae, but arises from the sub-conscious sense of rhythm, 
without analysis and without conscious plan for a particular form or 


frequency. 
The translation is clear and faithful, though an occasional sentence 
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is omitted, as for instance the last sentence of section 4, Opusculum IT; 
and the word ‘tua’ in the sentence: “Praecedes me, sic mihi anima tua 
vivat” (p. 252) is disregarded in translation and is not remarked on in 
the commentary ; though, if it is genuine in the text it is a very import- 
ant word in the passage. 


The commentary contains a good deal of useful matter, but is too 
much concerned with purely linguistic questions. Furthermore there is 
a great and evident weakness in the references to Greek. Several 
mistranslations (none of them of any great importance) would have 
been avoided if the Latin form of Greek words had been recognized ; 
and since the editor does occasionally appeal to Greek, it is a pity that 
he does not succeed in giving correct Greek forms and meanings. 


[SR 


INTERPRETATIO AUTHENTICA GCODICIS JURIS 
CANONICI, by P. Matthews Conte a Coronata, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Marietti). 

The well-known Canonist, Fr. Coronata, has placed students of 
Canon Law under a further debt of gratitude by this work which is a 
handy collection of Replies from the Pontifical Commission for the 
Interpretation of the Code, as well as replies and decisions of various 
Roman Congregations, which shed light on the understanding and 
application of the Canons. Following the order of the Code, the docu- 
ments are given in full or in substance, and in the footnotes we find 
the references to the Acta Apostolicae Sedis or other sources as well as 
useful mention of articles in periodicals, etc., bearing on the points in 
question. This publication will save much labour in the search for 
authorities and references, and it should prove a great help to priests, 
especially those attached to the Episcopal Curia. 


J.M. 


* * * * 


THE TRUE LEVEL, by Frances Wynne (author of Eastward of 
All).. .175 pp.> Gill. 


For anyone, whose sensibility was lacerated by the ferocious doings 
in How Green Was My Valley, there is balm in the pages of Mrs. 
Wynne’s recent book where the valleys of Wales are green and homely 
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—though not lacking in Celtic ebullience. In one chapter she tells of 
Saunders Lewis, whose name will be forever linked with the revitalizing 
of Catholic life in the countryside round Lampeter in Wales. He is 
also one of the leaders of the Welsh national movement, and a recent 
convert to the Church. 


While he was lecturer in Welsh at Swansea University, he showed 
that scholarly dignity looks very well in tough habiliments when need 
arises. In 1936 the British government began to build a bombing 
school at a spot in Wales where pilgrims in historic days had left the 
aura of their holy visits. Catholic and non-Catholic Welsh protested, 
but in vain. So, the University lecturer, accompanied by a Baptist 
minister and a teacher, resorted to direct action on the night of 8th 
September, 1936: “Under cover of the dark, Saunders Lewis, Lewis 
Valentine and D. J. Williams proceeded to Penrhos on the Llyn 
Peninsula, and set fire to the aerodrome which had already reached its 
initial stages....The fire accomplished its work, and these three men, 
satisfied with the success of their protests, gave themselves into custody 
at Pellheli that their case might be judged by a jury of their own 
countrymen....” 


Although Mrs. Wynne’s style of writing is uneven (how some of 
those long paragraphs do creak, held together by only dashes and 
commas) yet she holds your attention by a kind of radiant sincerity 
that envelops all her comings and goings. You gladly go with her to 
the Holy Land, to Spain, to Lourdes—just to see even one vignette 
through her eyes. For, although the book is chiefly about the re-con- 
version of Wales by a group of Irish priests, it is really a collection of 
autobiographical musings. One chapter is occupied with a commentary 
on Claudel’s masterpiece: The Satin Slipper. Frances Wynne’s pene- 
trating mind and sensitive heart have entered into its mysterious joys 
and glooms; it is a most helpful commentary. 


The story of the Catholic apostolate in Wales takes us up to June, 
1947, when Mass was said for the first time since the 16th century, in 
the grey Cistercian ruin in Valle Crucis, near Llangollen: “Of a sudden, 
during the ceremonies, there appeared, framed in the crumbling arch of 
the western doorway, the figure of a shepherd, clad in rough brown 
and blue, and carrying a young lamb in his arms. For a few seconds 
he remained, gazing in to see what was going on, then disappeared as 


silently as he had come... .” 
M.O. 
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RED GREW THE HARVEST. Pellegrini & Co., pp. 185. 15/-. 
The Harvest was ripe and was being gleaned by the Missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart and their devoted helpers, the Sisters of Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart, in the Territories and Islands roughly north of 
Australia. The terrors of war waged by a ruthless and pagan foe were 
let loose, and the Mission fields were drenched red with blood. In six 
parts of the book under notice we have an account of some of the trying 
experiences endured by the missionaries and others during the period 
of Japanese attacks or occupation in New Britain, Papua, Nauru, North - 
Australia, the Gilbert Islands, and the East Indies. A compilation of = 
the accounts of the anxiety, privation and suffering of all, of the deaths 
of some, and the final deliverance of the survivors, the story is told in a 
simple and effective manner. It is not official history, but it is true 
history all the same, from the lips not merely of eye-witnesses but* of 
those who participated in the events narrated. Through the various 
accounts we discern the supernatural patience, heroic endurance and 
fidelity to vocation which are characteristic of true religious. May 
this work be an instrument of Providence in the re-awakening of mis- 
sionary spirt and activity. The fields are again ripe for the harvest. 


JM. 


THE CASTAWAYS, by Conor O’Brien, Browne and Nolan, 7/6. 

With great pleasure we welcome this modern descendent of the 
great line of boys’ adventure stories. Paper shortages had almost 
starved such books out of existence during the war, but the present 
volume presents a face of clear modern type on excellent paper. Nor 
are its appearances deceptive. For the tale is told with a wealth of 
nautical detail by one who has himself been around the world, so we 
are told, in the smallest boat ever to round the Horn. 

J.B. 
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